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Abstract 

This study examined differences in ad placement by online companies based on whether the 
publication targets the general market or the black population. Seventy-two magazines from 
three different categories were analyzed to ascertain the number of online company ads in each 
magazine. It was predicted that online businesses would place more ads in general market 
magazines than they would in magazines targeted to black audiences. The findings clearly 
support the overall hypothesis. The impact of the digital divide on ad placement is discussed. 
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Differences in Media Buying by Online Businesses in Black- and White-Targeted 
Magazines: The Potential Impact of the Digital Divide on Ad Placement 

Attracting consumers to the Internet is a major concern for online businesses. Those web- 
based businesses that fail to attract visitors will not survive very long. Approaches used to attract 
audiences to web sites include renting space on a site or purchasing key-word space on a search 
engine (Hodges, 1996). These techniques only reach audiences that are already on the Internet; 
thus, many potentially interested consumers remain unaware of many online businesses 
(Schlosser & Kanfer, 1999), giving these approaches only limited success. 

One way to increase the visibility of online businesses is to make use of more traditional 
forms of advertising such as print media, since there is empirical evidence that suggests 
magazines are instrumental in helping people find out about web sites. In fact, in a national 
survey, 65% of people who use the Internet reported finding out about Web sites through 
magazines (Gupta, 1995). 

The objective of this paper is to determine the degree to which online businesses are 
placing ads in print media. In particular, this paper will examine the extent to which online 
businesses are advertising in both general market magazines and black-targeted magazines. This 
paper will also assess whether there are differences in ad placement by online businesses based 
on whether the publication is for a general market audience or for a predominantly black 
audience. The potential influence of the digital divide on media placement will also be discussed. 
Growth in Advertising by Online Business 

Using magazine advertisements to locate sites on the Internet is a common practice 
among consumers. Research shows the importance of magazine advertisements in creating 
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awareness for Internet users (Gupta, 1995). These consumers’ response to print advertising is 
reflected in the significant ad growth in the magazine industry in 1999 (Diaz, 2000). Much of 
this growth in ad placements in magazines can be attributed to online business advertising. 
Online business advertising increased 115% from 1997 to 1998 (Kerwin, 1999) and increased by 
a tremendous 159% from 1998 to 1999, thereby driving ad growth during that time period (Diaz, 
2000). This growth in online business advertising has been spread across many different 
magazine genres and not just concentrated in computer magazines. For example, in some 
magazines such as Business Week, online businesses consisted of a third of all new advertisers 
(Diaz, 2000). 

Ad Placement in Black Media 

Although there is evidence of a boost in ad placement and spending in a range of general 
market media (Diaz, 2000; Kerwin, 1999), ad spending in black media has been a grave 
disappointment (Ross, 1999). Executives at black-targeted media outlets have complained for 
decades about the major inequities in ad spending in general market media compared to black- 
targeted media by advertisers (“Advertisers Avoid Blacks, 1999,” Wynter, 1999). Despite high 
audience ratings for many broadcast outlets and a large number of subscribers for magazines, 
black media personnel have struggled to convince potential advertisers that black consumers are 
a viable target (Wilson, 2000). This pattern of exclusion has even reached the federal 
government, which has been criticized for failing to advertise on black television or in black 
newspapers and magazines_(see “Minority-Owned Media,” 1998; Teinowitz, 2000). For 
example, the $195 million National Youth Anti-Drug campaign launched by the government 
relied almost exclusively on white media and failed to include black publications (“Black Press 
Ignored,” 1998). 
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On those occasions when advertisers have patronized black media, they often demanded 
to pay less for ad space in black media vis-a-vis ad space in general market media, even when 
the audiences for black media were larger (Federal Communications Committee, 1998; 
“Advertisers Avoid Blacks, 1999”). These claims were confirmed by a recent Federal 
Communications Commission’s report (1998) that found that advertisers often exclude media 
that serve predominantly black audiences. The study discovered that “majority” owned media 
received about 29% more revenue per listener than minority stations targeting largely minority 
audiences. Given this evidence, it is no surprise that many executives at black-owned or black- 
targeted media and ad agencies maintain that advertisers undervalue and under appreciate black 
consumers (Teinowitz, 2000). 

This begs the question, “Why are many advertisers dismissing black-targeted media and 
black consumers?” The answer may be that businesses and advertisers are operating under some 
inaccurate assumptions and stereotypes about black consumers that have led them to avoid 
purchasing advertising space in black media. Advertisers may have race-specific stereotypes that 
characterize blacks as poverty-stricken and thereby unable to purchase brand names and 
expensive products. The research literature, however, points to the contrary. Compared to 
whites, black consumers spend more of their discretionary income on goods and services, spend 
relatively more on fragrances, apparel, footwear, personal care, home furnishings, and 
automobiles (Kotler & Armstrong, 1990; Rossman, 1994); place more importance on brand 
names (Wellington, 1981; Crispell, 1993; Gage, 1981; Kotler & Armstrong, 1990); are more 
fashion-conscious (Goldsmith, Stith, & White, 1987) and buy fewer generic goods (Rossman, 
1994). 
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These types of race-specific stereotypes may drive certain media planners to develop 
practices that limit or prohibit the purchase of ad space in black media. This is evidenced by a 
memo that was discovered at the ad sales firm, Katz Media Group, which urged advertisers to 
avoid black radio stations if they want to pursue “prospects” rather than “suspects” (“Advertisers 
Avoid Blacks,” 1999). 

Moreover, according to the FCC (1998), some in the advertising industry have quietly 
instituted a “no urban dictates” policy, where advertisers exclude stations that target largely 
black and Latino audiences despite their audience size. For example, a recent study indicated that 
the number one radio station in New York City, with an urban, hip-hop format, and a 
predominantly minority audience had 37% less ad revenue than the city’s second leading radio 
station, a light, contemporary station with a predominantly white audience (Wilson, 2000). 

Advertisers may be guided by a number of other false assumptions that influence their 
use of black media. One particularly important misperception is the belief that advertisers can 
effectively capture black consumers using the same general messages and mainstream media that 
appeal to white consumers (Askey, 1995; Gadsden, 1985). Much of the research literature 
contradicts this assumption. Although black consumers heavily rely on print and television 
advertising for information and use that information when making purchases (Miller & Miller, 
1992; Soley, 1983), they often ignore television and advertising that is perceived to be targeted 
to primarily white audiences (Appiah, in press; Brandweek, 1993; Rossman, 1994). In fact, 
Black audiences are more attracted to media with black characters (Dates, 1980). Blacks are also 
more likely to trust ads and editorial content in black media than they are general market media 
(“Study Reveals Blacks,” 1998). This appears to be particularly true for blacks with strong black 
ethnic identities. That is, data indicate that blacks who possess strong ethnic identities have more 
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positive evaluations of ads placed in black-targeted media than they do of ads placed in general 
market media (Green, 1999). 

Internet Usage & the Digital Divide 

For online companies, one of the more compelling arguments dictating whether they 
purchase ad space in black media may be the perception that blacks do not use the Internet. Some 
executives have pointed out that the most frustrating part of their job is attempting to sell spots to 
Internet service providers and online companies, many of whom must be convinced that black 
people use computers and go online (Wilson, 2000). The advertising director at Black Enterprise , 
a magazine for black affluent consumers, maintains that the advertising department struggles for 
revenue from the technology industry, which should be of no surprise given many technology 
companies such as Microsoft have yet to advertise in any black media (Wilson, 2000). 

For many technology and online companies placing ads in black-owned or black-targeted 
media the pertinent question is, “Do blacks own computers and are blacks using the Internet?” 
Advertisers’ perceptions that few blacks own computers and even fewer are online is not 
necessarily unsubstantiated. There is a growing body of literature (Beaupre & Brand-Williams, 
1997; Henry, 1999; Hoffman & Novak, 1998; Joyce 1997) that suggests blacks trail far behind 
whites in their computer access, ownership, and their online use. This has led to the coining of 
the term “digital divide,” defined as the difference between those with access to new technology 
and those without (Hindman, 2000), a difference thought by many to be increasing (Abrams, 
1997; Beaupre & Brand- Williams). 

On the surface, the data indicate that blacks appear to be far behind whites in a number of 
important areas. According to a study conducted by Hoffman and Novak (1998), whites 
compared to blacks were more likely to have a computer at home, have access to a computer at 
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work, and were more likely to have recently gone online. Moreover, other reports indicate that 
seventy-five percent of Internet users are white while blacks make up only eleven percent of 
Internet users (Raney, 1998). 

This data, however, may be a bit misleading. A closer examination of the data show some 
evidence that the racial divide may be non-existent, and in some cases blacks’ use of technology 
may have surpassed that of whites. 

Although Blacks with incomes below $40,000 were far less likely than whites to own a 
computer and go online (Raney, 1998; Hoffman & Novak, 1998), there is evidence that blacks 
with higher incomes use computers and go online at the same or greater rate than their white 
counterparts. Studies indicate that blacks with incomes above $40,000 are more likely than 
whites to own a computer, have computer access at work, and more likely to use the Internet 
during office hours (Hoffman & Novak, 1998). Other empirical studies have found that blacks 
and whites are equally likely to search the web for product information (Hoffman & Novak, 

1998) and that there is virtually no difference in Internet use among blacks and whites with 
middle to upper level incomes (Hoffman & Novak, 1998; Hubbard, 2000). For example, black 
and white households with incomes between $60,000 and $80,000 use the Internet at the same 
rate (Hubbard, 2000). Surprisingly, at the highest household income levels — $90,000 and 
above — significantly more blacks use the Internet than whites (Hubbard, 2000). 

Although blacks appear to be the most under-served segment of the population by 
technology and online companies (DePriest, 2000), there is additional support that points to an 
impressive and growing number of blacks online. Blacks are among the fastest growing 
segments on the World Wide Web (DePriest, 2000; Sutel, 1999). From 1998 to 1999 the number 
of blacks online increased by 42% compared to 28% among whites (DePriest, 2000). 
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Additionally, during this same time period blacks’ spending on computers and computer-related 
products increased by 143% (Hubbard, 2000). 

Given this data, there appears to be solid evidence that suggests that the racial divide 
between whites and blacks may be shrinking or may even be non-existent. In fact, the digital 
divide seems to result more from differences in socioeconomic status than differences in race. 
This has been supported by research that indicates education and income, not race, dictate 
consumers access to both computers and the Internet (see Hoffman & Novak, 1998). 

Studies that continue to falsely depict blacks as hopelessly trailing behind whites in the 
Information Age could create and fuel misperceptions that some online advertisers may possess. 
Unfortunately, these misperceptions may already exist and may be apparent in online businesses 
ad placement in black publications vis-a-vis white publications. 

This discussion leads to the following hypotheses: 

HI: Online businesses will overall advertise more in general market (non-targeted) 
magazines than they will in black-targeted magazines. 

H2: Online businesses will advertise more in non-targeted business and finance 
magazines than they will in black-targeted business and finance magazines. 

H3: Online businesses will advertise more in non-targeted general interest magazines 
than they will in black-targeted general lifestyle magazines. 

H4: Online businesses will advertise more in non-targeted women’s magazines than they 
will in black-targeted women’s magazines. 

Method 

The purpose of the study was to determine the differences, if any, in the amount of online 
business advertising for magazines with general market audiences versus magazines targeted to 
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the black population. A content analysis of 1999 magazine ads was completed using seventy-two 
total magazine from three different categories (i.e., business and finance, general interest, and 
women’s). This year was used because online business advertising increased dramatically in 
1999 (Diaz, 2000). The full year (12 issues) for each monthly magazine was counted, except for 
Fortune , which is bi-monthly, in which case, the last 12 issues of the year were used, beginning 
in July. 

Magazines were chosen in pairs. A magazine that has a general market readership was 
compared to a magazine of the same category, but marketed to the black population. To control 
for the possibility that results could be influenced by the magazine category, three different 
categories were used. Fortune magazine was compared to Black Enterprise . Both are 
categorized as “Business & Commercial” by Bacon’s Magazine Directory (2000) and as 
“Business and Finance” by SRDS Consumer Magazine Advertising Source (2001). These two 
magazines are both targeted to affluent, business-minded individuals. Another category used was 
“General Interest” which includes Life Magazine and Ebony (Bacon’s Magazine Directory, 
2000), with Ebony as the magazine targeted to black audiences. The last two magazines used in 
the content analysis were Cosmopolitan and the black publication Essence , which are 
categorized as women’s magazines by both Bacon’s (2000) and SRDS (2001). Similar issues of 
interest to woman are common themes in both of these magazines. All of the magazines were 
grouped in this way so the data gathered could be compared to black and white audiences that 
shared similar interests. 

With so many businesses creating web sites today, it seems as if a great majority of 
businesses could be defined as online businesses. For this study, only businesses that offer their 
product or service exclusively online were counted. Many advertisements today place the web 
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address or Uniform Resource Locator (URL) of their business somewhere within the ad. Simply 
placing a URL in an ad was not sufficient for being chosen in this study. For example, a car 
manufacturer such as Ford placing a web address in the ad would not be counted. However, if a 
business that allowed people to order cars exclusively online (e.g., AutoMallUSA.com) had 
advertised, that ad would be counted. This definition of an online business was used to limit 
confusion in the sampling process. 

Only full-page or multiple-page ads (regardless of content) were counted. The reason 
only full-page ads were counted is to ensure all the ads counted in the analysis were of equal 
size. The total number of full-page or multiple-page ads were recorded along with the number of 
full-page or multiple-page Internet ads. This was done to calculate percentages of ads that were 
Internet ads. It is important to note that for multiple-page ads, the advertisement was only 
counted once. The back cover of a magazine (which usually is an advertisement) was also 
counted. The total number of pages were also recorded to give an indication of the percentage of 
advertisements in the magazines. 

Results 

The analysis explored the effects of publications’ target race on the number or percentage 
of online company ads placed in magazines. Three dependent variables were used in an effort to 
effectively rule out alternative explanations for media placement in general market or black- 
targeted publications. 

The first dependent variable was online company ads based on the total number of pages 
in each issue. This was created by computing the total number of online company ads for each 
issue and dividing by the total number of pages for each magazine. The result is the percentage 
of pages in each issue that consisted of online company ads. This same analysis was used to 
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compute the total number of online ads based on the total number of pages for all twelve 
magazines in each genre (i.e., business, general interest, and women’s) and for each audience 
(non-targeted, targeted). For example, the total number of online company ads for all twelve 
issues of Black Enterprise was divided by the total number of pages for all twelve issues of 
Black Enterprise . The result is the percentage of pages in all twelve Black Enterprise magazines 
that consisted of online company ads. This same pattern of analysis was used for Fortune . 
Cosmopolitan . Essence . Life , and Ebony . 

The second dependent variable was the percent of the total number of ads that were 
online company ads . This was created by dividing the total number of ads by the total number of 
online company ads for each magazine. For example, the total number of online ads for all 
twelve issues of Cosmopolitan was divided by the total number of all ads in all twelve issues of 
Cosmopolitan . The result is the percentage of the total number of ads that were online company 
ads. 

The last dependent variable was the number of online business ads per one thousand 
magazines sold . This variable was created by dividing the number of online company ads by the 
magazine circulation and then multiplying by one thousand. For example, the total number of 
online ads for Essence magazines was divided by the magazine circulation and multiplied by one 
thousand. The result is the number of online company ads that were placed in the magazine for 
every one thousand magazines sold. 

The data for the black-targeted magazines were aggregated to create an overall “black 
market magazines” variable. Similarly, data for the general market magazines were aggregated to 
create an overall “general market magazines” variable. For example, the total number of ads for 
all three black-targeted magazines were aggregated and divided by the total number of online 
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company ads for all thirty-six issues. This resulted in the percent of the total number of ads in all 
three black-targeted magazines that consisted of online company ads. This same procedure was 
used to create the overall “general market magazines” variable. While there may be interesting 
findings from genre specific magazines, any generalizations made from one magazine type may 
be premature since media placement in magazines may be genre specific. Aggregating allows for 
more conclusive generalizations by summarizing the general significance of the three magazine 
types. Figure 1 shows the total number of online business ads for each magazine category and for 
the aggregate scale based on the race of the magazine audience. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



The results of the analyses are presented and discussed according to the hypotheses 
presented earlier. A series of one-way analyses of variance were conducted to evaluate the 
effects of target race of publication audience on each of the three dependent variables. 

Online Company Ads Based on Total Number of Pages 

Aggregate General Market Magazines and Black-Targeted Magazines . It was predicted 
that online businesses would place more ads in general market magazines than they would in 
black-targeted magazines. The one-way ANOVA indicated that significantly more (F (1, 70) = 
14.17, p < .001) online company ads were placed in general market magazines than they were in 
black-targeted magazines based on the total number of magazine pages. Two percent (M = 
.0234) of the pages in general market magazines were dedicated to online company ads. In 
contrast, less than one-third of one percent (M = .0026) of the pages in black-targeted magazines 
consisted of online company ads (see Table 2). These findings support the hypothesis. 
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Insert Table 1 about here 



Non-Targeted and Black-Targeted Business Magazines . It was predicted that online 
companies would advertise more in non-targeted business magazines than they would black- 
targeted business magazines. The results indicated that significantly (F (1, 22) = 28.52, p < .001) 
more ads were placed in Fortune magazines than they were in Black Enterprise magazines based 
on the total number of magazine pages. That is, six percent (M = .0595) of the pages in Fortune 
magazines were dedicated to online company ads, whereas for Black Enterprise less than one 
percent (M = .0063) of the pages consisted of online company ads. These findings support the 
hypothesis. 

Non-Targeted and Black-Targeted General Lifestyle Magazines . Online companies 
placed more ads in Life magazines (M = .0028) than they did in Ebony magazines (M = .0004) 
based on the total number of magazine pages but this was only marginally significant (F (1, 22) = 
3.67, p=. 07). 

Non-Targeted and Black-Targeted Women’s Magazines . It was predicted that online 
businesses would advertise more in non-targeted women’s magazines than they would in black- 
targeted women’s magazines. The results support this hypothesis. Nearly one percent (M = 

.0079) of the pages in Cosmopolitan magazines were dedicated to online company ads, whereas 
only one-tenth of one-percent (M = .0013) of the pages in Essence magazines consisted of online 
company ads (F (1, 22) = 5.18, p < .05). 
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Online Ads Based on Total Number of Ads 

Aggregate General Market Magazines and Black-Targeted Magazines . It was 
hypothesized that online businesses would place more ads in general market magazines than they 
would in black-targeted magazines based on a percentage of the total number of ads. This same 
prediction was expected for each magazine type (i.e., business and finance, general lifestyle, and 
women’s). 

The analysis indicated that nearly five percent (M = .0482) of the total number of ads in 
general market magazines were dedicated to online business ads. In contrast, only one half of 
one percent (M = .0052) of the total number of ads in black-targeted magazines consisted of 
online company ads (F (1, 70) = 16.63, p < .001). The hypothesis was supported (see Table 3). 

Insert Table 3 about here 



Non-Targeted and Black-Targeted Business Magazines . The results indicated that 
significantly (F (1, 22) = 27.57, g < .001) more ads were placed in Fortune magazines than were 
placed in Black Enterprise magazines based on the total number of magazine ads. Eleven percent 
(M = .1138) of the total number of ads in Fortune were dedicated to online company ads whereas 
only one percent (M = .0116) of the total number of ads in Black Enterprise magazines consisted 
of online company ads. These findings support the hypothesis. 

Non-Targeted and Black-Targeted General Lifestyle Magazines . Online companies 
placed more ads in Life magazines (M = .0096) than they did in Ebony magazines (M = .0009) 
based on the total number of magazine ads but this was only marginally significant (F (1, 22) = 
3.25, g=. 09). 
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Non-Targeted and Black-Targeted Women’s Magazines . The analysis indicated that two 
percent (M = -0212) of the total number of ads in Cosmopolitan consisted of online company ads 
whereas less than one third of one percent (M = .0031) of the total number of ads in Essence 
magazines consisted of online company ads (F (1, 22) = 5.39, p < .05). The hypothesis was 
supported. 

Number of Online Company Ads Per One Thousand Magazines Sold 

Aggregate General Market Magazines and Black-Targeted Magazines . It was 
hypothesized that online businesses would place more ads in general market magazines than they 
would in black-targeted magazines based on every one thousand magazines sold. This same 
prediction was expected for each magazine type (i.e., business and finance, general lifestyle, and 
women’s). 

The analyses indicated that online companies placed significantly (F (1, 70) = 8.59, p < 
.01) more ads in general market magazines for every one thousand magazines sold than they did 
in black-targeted magazines. For all general market magazines, .0085 online company ads were 
placed for every one thousand magazines sold. In contrast, only .001 1 online company ads were 
placed in black-targeted magazines (see Table 4). These findings support the hypothesis. 



Insert Table 4 about here 



Non-Targeted and Black-Targeted Business Magazines . The results indicated that 
significantly (F (1, 22) = 17.81, p < .001) more ads were placed in Fortune (M = .0244) for every 
one thousand magazines sold than Black Enterprise (M = .0032). These findings support the 



hypothesis. 
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Non-Targeted and Black-Targeted General Lifestyle Magazines . No significant 
difference in online company ad placement based on every one thousand general lifestyle 
magazines sold. 

Non-Targeted and Black-Targeted Women’s Magazines . Online companies placed .0010 
online ads for every one thousand Cosmopolitan magazines sold compared to only .0002 online 
ads for every one thousand Essence magazines sold. However, this was only marginally 
significant (F (1, 22) = 3.66, p = .07). 

Conclusion and Discussion 

The results from this study provide information on the extent to which online businesses 
place ads in varying types of general market and black-targeted publications. In particular, this 
study aimed to uncover any differences in ad placement by online companies based on whether 
the publication targets the general market or the black population. Seventy-two magazines from 
three different genres (i.e., business and finance, general lifestyle, and women’s) were analyzed 
to ascertain the number of overall ads and the number of online company ads in each magazine. 
To better ensure comparability, an effort was made to use equivalent black and white magazines 
from the same categories. Black Enterprise and Fortune were selected to represent business 
magazines, Ebony and Life were chosen for their general lifestyle content, and Essence and 
Cosmopolitan both were listed as women’s fashion magazines (see Bacon’s Magazine Directory, 
2000 ). 

It was hypothesized that online businesses would place more ads in general market 
magazines than they would in magazines targeted to black populations. Irrespective of whether 
online company ad placement was examined based on the percentage of the total number of 
magazine pages, the percentage of the total number of overall ads, or based on the number of 
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online company ads per one thousand magazines sold, the findings clearly support the overall 
hypothesis. 

The results indicate that two percent of the pages in general market magazines were 
dedicated to online company ads whereas less than one third of one percent of the pages in 
black-targeted magazines consisted of online company ads. This was consistent across each 
magazine category. For example, six percent of the pages in Fortune magazines were dedicated 
to online company ads, while less than one percent of the pages in Black Enterprise consisted of 
online company ads. Based on the total number of magazine pages, online businesses also placed 
significantly more ads in both Life and Cosmopolitan than they did in comparable black 
magazines like Ebony and Essence . 

These findings were also consistent with respect to the percentage of online company ads 
based on the total number of overall ads. Nearly five percent of the total number of ads in 
general market publications consisted of online business ads. In contrast, only one half of one 
percent of the total number of ads in black-targeted publications consisted of online business ads. 
In business magazines, a staggering eleven percent of the total number of ads in Fortune were 
dedicated to online company ads. For Black Enterprise , only one percent of the total number of 
ads were for online companies. Once again, online companies advertised more in Life and 
Cosmopolitan than they did in the same magazine categories targeted to black populations. 

Similarly, the data indicated that online companies placed significantly more ads in 
general market magazines for every one thousand magazines sold than they did in black-targeted 
magazines. Also, online companies placed more ads in Fortune and Cosmopolitan than they did 
for Black Enterprise and Essence based on every thousand magazines sold. The only inconsistent 
finding was with respect to online advertising in general interest magazines. No significant 
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difference was found in online company ad placement based on every one thousand general 
interest magazines sold. 

From these findings it is clear that online businesses have avoided placing ads in black 
publications. What might be less clear is why they have done so. Perhaps certain media planners 
are driven by race-specific stereotypes that overstate a digital divide. These planners may limit or 
prohibit the purchase of ad space in black magazines despite research that shows that blacks are 
more likely to trust ads in black media than they are general market media (“Study Reveals 
Blacks,” 1998). Blacks also appreciate the information value of magazine advertising more than 
whites (Soley, 1983), respond more to advertising than whites (Miller & Miller, 1992), are more 
likely than whites to view ads before buying (Brandweek, 1993), and are more unlikely to buy or 
trust products that are not advertised (Miller & Miller, 1992). Despite this evidence media 
planners continue to avoid black media. 

Online advertisers may also rely on inconclusive or inaccurate data that point to black 
consumers as having substantially less access to computers and the Internet vis-a-vis their white 
counterparts. Yet, blacks with higher incomes are using computers as much or more than whites 
with the same income (Hoffman & Novak, 1998). Unfortunately, studies in the popular press and 
in scholarly journals and reports that reveal information to the contrary are given less attention 
(e.g., Raney, 1998). In fact, when examining the data much more closely there is significant 
evidence that suggests the “real” divide is one of income and not race. 

To better understand the digital divide, it is important to be familiar with the theoretical 
perspective known as the knowledge gap. Knowledge gap (Tichenor, Donohue, & Olien, 1970) 
discusses the differences in levels of knowledge between groups of different socioeconomic 
status (SES). The basic premise is that mass media may increase knowledge of certain topics but 
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members of a higher SES will gain knowledge faster over time than members of a lower SES 
thereby increasing the knowledge gap over time. In knowledge gap studies, level of education is 
most often used as the variable to measure SES, followed by income (Gaziano, 1997). 

Although SES is often used in studies, individual factors may also play a part in 
determining knowledge gap. Ettema and Kline, (1977) reworked the original knowledge gap 
hypothesis to replace socioeconomic status with motivation and interest in information as 
variables. People who are motivated by information introduced in the mass media will learn far 
more quickly than those people who are not motivated or interested. Kwak (1999) makes the 
claim that if motivation or media use is high, then the knowledge gap may decrease regardless of 
education level. Thus, even if there are SES differences between the readers of white magazines 
and the readers of black magazines, research has shown that motivation and interest in the topic 
can cancel those effects (Kwak, 1999; Ettema & Kline, 1977). The role of advertisers is not only 
to persuade audiences, but also to give audiences information about needed or desired products 
and services. Without at least limited knowledge of a particular business, there cannot be interest 
or motivation. 

When online businesses do not advertise in black magazines, these businesses forgo 
valuable opportunities to educate black readers about web-based products and services. Not only 
may online companies lose out on a huge market opportunity by failing to advertise in black 
magazines, black magazine readers may, as a consequence, become information deficient vis-a- 
vis readers of the general market magazines. Furthermore, advertisers’ propensity for minimal 
spending to reach black audiences could cripple black media and cause black audiences to be 
less informed about the marketplace in general (Wynter, 1999). The possibility that 
misconceptions surrounding the digital divide may be driving advertisers of online businesses 
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away from black magazines could further widen the knowledge gap. In this technology-based 
Information Age, this information deficiency could have grave socio-economic consequences. 
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Table 1 



Magazines and Circulation Figures 



Magazine 


Circulation 


CosmoDolitan 


2,592,887 


Essence 


1,004,452 


Fortune 


853,267 


Black Enterpise 


421,169 


Life Magazine 


1,523,061* 


Ebonv 


1,728,986 



Source: Advertising Age (2001, February 19). 
*Bacon’s Magazine Directory (2000). 
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Figure 1 

Number of Online Business Ads in Magazines for 1999 
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Table 2 

Percentage of Online Company Ads Based on Total Number of Magazine Pages 



Aggregate of All Magazines Categories 
Business & Finance Magazines 
General Interest Magazines 
Women’s Magazines 



Non-Targeted 


Black-Targeted 


Audience 


Audience 


0234*** 


.0026 


0595*** 


.0063 


.0028 


.0004 


.0079* * 


.0013 



Note. Asterisks refer to mean pairs that are significantly different based on one-way 
analysis of variance. 

*g<.05 ***g<.001. 
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Table 3 

Percentage of the Total Number of Ads that are Online Company Ads 





Non-Targeted . 


Black-Targeted 




Audience 


Audience 


Aggregate of All Magazines Categories 


.0482*** 


.0052 


Business & Finance Magazines 


1132*** 


.0116 


General Interest Magazines 


.0096 


.0009 


Women’s Magazines 


.0212* * 


.0031 



Note. Asterisks refer to mean pairs that are significantly different based on one-way 
analysis of variance. 

* g < .05 *** g < .001. 
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Table 4 

Number of Online Company Ads Per One Thousand Magazines Sold 



Aggregate of All Magazines Categories 
Business & Finance Magazines 
General Interest Magazines 
Women’s Magazines 



Non-Targeted 


Black-Targeted 


Audience 


Audience 


.0085** 


.0011 


.0244*** 


.0032 


.0002 


.0000 


.0010 


.0002 



Note. Asterisks refer to mean pairs that are significantly different based on one-way 
analysis of variance. 

* g < .05 **£<.01 ***£<.001. 
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Abstract 



Racial Stereotyping and Mass Mediated Contact 



This study examines in-group bias, and the extremity -complexity and contact hypotheses 
in relation to media exposure, and crime and success stereotyping. A cross-sectional 
survey of African, Anglo, Asian and Latinos (n=491) illustrated that not only did 
stereotyping vary by group, but that interpersonal and mediated communication are both 
important factors to consider when conceptualizing and operationalizing contact, as is the 
type of media contact. 
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Racial Stereotyping and Mass Mediated Contact 



Although the mass media today reflect a society that is much less tolerant of blatant 
prejudices, they do not reflect a society in which all intergroup issues have been resolved 
and in which prejudice and racial inequality are things of the past. 

Healey (1998) p. Ill 




Introduction 

Discussion of the media’s role in race relations dates back at least to the Kemer 
Commission of 1968. Since that time, the mass communications literature has become 
rich in content studies of media stereotyping. Yet the degree to which the mass media 
improve or hamper understanding across racial and cultural lines remains relatively 
unexplored. While negative and stereotypical images persist, our media landscape is 
evolving to reflect an increasingly diverse population: we witness more varied 
representations in advertising, news and entertainment than ever before. Whether 
audiences’ perceptions reflect this more balanced imagery, or remain consistent with 
traditional stereotypes and prejudices, warrants further attention. 

The present study examines three related social psychological conceptualizations: 
in-group bias, and the extremity-complexity and contact hypotheses. At the heart of this 
study is analysis of the linkage between media use and stereotyping, or more specifically, 
how people perceive people like themselves and people from other groups. Suggested 
here is that members of different racial/ethnic groups will not only have different media 
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exposure patterns, but that the relationship between media usage and stereotyping will 
vary by group as well. This study further expands the research in this area by drawing 
upon a diverse sample of African American, Anglo American, Asian American and Latino 
adults. 

Stereotypes have been defined frequently in the mass communications literature. 
Definitions typically include such terms as oversimplification and generalization. But 
when speaking of media stereotypes, it is important to distinguish among racial and ethnic 
groups in terms of both audiences and content. It is noteworthy that while media 
stereotypes can be found in both entertainment and news content, these stereotypes vary 
across groups (Gandy, 1998). Moreover, while any stereotype is limiting, media 
portrayals have included a variety of both relatively positive and negative depictions. For 
example, Blacks have often been stereotyped as criminals and entertainers; Asian 
Americans as both a yellow peril and a model minority; and Native Americans as savages, 
drunks and noble keepers of the earth (e.g. Wilson & Gutierrez, 1995). 

Such stereotyping manifests in many ways in our everyday lives. This study 
examines them in relation to in-group bias which suggests that people tend to prefer 
people like themselves. Related to this discussion is the contact hypothesis which states 
that the more contact people have with others unlike themselves, the less prejudiced they 
will be toward members of that group. The equal status contact hypothesis goes one step 
further, predicting prejudice will be reduced only when people are of comparable status. 
These concepts are applied here to the mass media and their audiences, and are discussed 
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It is logical to assume that the manner in which different groups are portrayed in 
the media will have an impact on how people perceive members of those groups. In their 
study of racial perceptions, Domke, McCoy and Torres (1999, p. 575) used priming 
theory to argue that “media content interacts with individual predispositions to guide 
information processing and subsequent judgments.” Their study revealed that news 
coverage influenced which racial cognitions were activated. The authors suggested that 
even when specific stereotypes are not present in news coverage, the way the news is 
framed affects whether individuals apply existing stereotypes. 

Cultivation theorists have long argued that media provide a common world view 
and set of values, and that these are reflected among heavy media users, most particularly 
television viewers. Research has provided some evidence that media can cultivate 
perceptions of racial integration (Matabane, 1988); socioeconomic standing (Armstrong, 
Neuendorf & Brentar, 1992); and of inequality (Gandy & Baron, 1998). Particularly 
germane to the present research is a series of studies in the Netherlands by Vergeer and 
colleagues (2000). They have found that exposure to fictional and entertainment media, 
to commercial television, and to newspapers causes people to perceive ethnic minorities 
as more of a threat. For the latter, exposure to newspapers explained nearly 12% of the 
variance, even after controlling for respondents’ socio-structural variables (V ergeer, 
Lubbers & Scheepers, 2000). In their concluding remarks, the authors suggest that future 
research investigate the cumulative exposure of a variety of mass media, and take into 
account interpersonal contact; the present study incorporates both factors within the 
context of the contact hypothesis. 
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Accordingly, this study poses four research questions: 

RQ1: To what extent is amount and nature of media use related to perceptions 
of one’s own racial group? 

RQ2: To what extent is amount and nature of media use related to perceptions of 
racial groups other than one’s own? 

RQ3: To what extent do media and interpersonal contact vary with relative 
group status? 

RQ4: To what extent do perceptions vary with type of media content? 



Theory 



In-group Bias, Extremity-Complexity and the Contact Hypothesis 

In 1954, Gordon Allport discussed in-group formation in his well-known book, 
The Nature of Prejudice. Defining an in-group as “any cluster of people who can use the 
term ‘we’ with the same significance,” (p. 37), Allport argued that in-groups are 
psychologically primary. While such primacy does not automatically lead to out-group 
hostility, Allport recognized that for some people rejecting the out-group is a “salient 
need” (p. 49). 

\ 

More recently, Brewer (1999) reviewed forty years of social psychological 
research on intergroup relations and concluded that Allport had been right: 

Many discriminatory perceptions and behaviors are motivated primarily 
by the desire to promote and maintain positive relationships within the in- 
group rather than by any direct antagonism toward out-groups. ..However, 
the very factors that make in-group attachment and allegiance important to 
individuals also provide a fertile ground for antagonism and distrust of 
those outside the in-group boundaries, p. 441-442 
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One contemporary example of in-group versus out-group perception is Wong, Lai, 
Nagasawa and Lin’s (1998) analysis of Asian Americans’ self perceptions and 
perceptions by other groups. They found that among a college student sample, Asian 
Americans “perceived themselves as more prepared, motivated and more likely to have 
greater career success than whites” (p. 1 13). Interestingly, however, the results held for 
white, African American, Hispanic and Native American students’ perceptions as well; 
Wong et al. conclude that the study provides support for the model minority hypothesis. 

The extremity-complexity hypothesis offers one explanation for why evaluations 
of in-group and out-group members often differ. It suggests that people will have more 
complex schema for members of their own group, and more extreme evaluations for 
members of out-groups. In other words, the more dimensions people use in evaluating 
others, the less extreme (stereotypical) their evaluation (Linville & Jones, 1980; Jussim, 
Coleman & Lerch, 1987). 

With all probability, audience communication patterns play a key role in such 
evaluation, whether it be in-group attachment or out-group hostility. Work testing the 
contact hypothesis has emphasized interpersonal contact, but it clearly has implications 
for mass media exposure (see Tan, Fujioka & Lucht, 1997; Fujioka, 1999). In its most 
basic form, the contact hypothesis, which is derived from Allport’s (1954) work, 
suggests an inverse relationship between contact and prejudice; As contact among 
members of different groups increases, prejudice decreases. However, numerous scholars 
have argued that such an interpretation is too simplistic; if reducing prejudice were so 
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easy, we would see much less of it in many places around the world. Rather, the 
effectiveness of contact is related to a number of situational factors. 

First off, and central to the current study, is the nature of the contact. According 
to Forbes, whose 1997 book offers a comprehensive review of the literature in this area, 
“how to distinguish favorable from unfavorable contact is the central problem of contact 
theory” (p. 24). His review suggests that casual, impersonal contact may actually lead to 
increased stereotyping whereas prolonged, personal contact may have the opposite effect. 
In addition to the nature of the contact being a factor, for it to have a positive impact 
people must be of equal status. Otherwise, the power imbalance may actually reinforce 
prejudice. Other criteria for effective contact are normative support for positive 
intergroup interaction and a sense of cooperative interdependence (Forbes, 1997). 

Tan, Fujioka & Lucht (1997) and Fujioka (1999) have examined the contact 
hypothesis within a mass communications context. The first study tested the extremity- 
complexity hypothesis, and found that frequency of television viewing did not lead to 
more positive stereotyping. The authors conclude that their data offer “some support for 
vicarious contact (via television) hypotheses based on learning theory, and no support for 
the vicarious contact based on cognitive extremity-complexity theory” (p.280). However, 
the study was limited in scope. Its sample was white college students who were asked 
their perceptions of Native Americans. Furthermore, as the authors point out, the study 
failed to distinguish among content types. 

Two years later, Fujioka (1999) expanded upon this inquiry. She studied white 
and Japanese students’ perceptions of African Americans, testing whether students with 
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frequent direct contact (white students) would have different perceptions than those with 
limited direct contact (Japanese students). She found that evaluation of television 
programs had significant influence on stereotypes, but that cumulative television exposure 
did not. However, perceived positive portrayals had a greater impact on the Japanese 
students than on the white students. As Fujioka points out, however, the study had 
some considerable limitations. Not only was a student sample used, but it drew upon 
international students who came from a racially homogeneous setting and whose 
experience with racial issues is quite different than that of their American counterparts. 

Hypotheses 

HI: The greater the status differential, the less the interpersonal and 

mass mediated contact. 

This hypothesis draws upon the concept of in-group bias. People are less likely 
to seek out those who they see as very different from themselves. 

H2: As media exposure increases, so will the inclination to negatively 

stereotype groups other than one’s own. 

This hypothesis is based on the extremity-complexity hypothesis which predicts 
that people will have more extreme evaluations for groups other than their own. It is 
further supported by contact theory which suggests that impersonal, casual contact (such 
as media exposure) may actually increase prejudices and the inclination to stereotype. 
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Moreover, since much of media content draws upon racial stereotypes, it appears all the 
more likely that heavy users will be primed to stereotype. 

This relationship will be further mediated by two situational factors: the type of 
contact and the group. Therefore: 

H3: The inclination to negatively stereotype groups other than one’s 

own will vary by media content type. 

This hypothesis recognizes that not all media contact is created equal. For 
example, local TV news frames African Americans as criminals Entman (1990, 1992), 
while the Internet provides diverse content from a variety of perspectives. Similarly, 
televised sporting events provide a look at success for many different groups, the most 
prominent depending upon the sport. It is expected that in-group-out-group bias will 
function so that such stereotyping will be more evidenced for members of groups other 
than one’s own. 

Method 

Research Design 

This study employed a cross-sectional telephone survey in Metropolitan Atlanta 
in July, 1999. Ten interviewers, all of whom had previous telephone survey or 
telemarketing experience, received extensive Kish training prior to data collection. An 
initial pretest over a two-day period resolved minor problems related to instrumentation 
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and survey administration. The 49 diversity-related items used in the present study were 
part of a larger 73-item instrument. 

Sample 

A systematic random sample was drawn from the population of the ten Central 
North Georgia counties that comprise the Atlanta Metro area: Cherokee, Clayton, Cobb, 
Dekalb, Douglas, Fayette, Fulton, Gwinnett, Henry and Rockdale. Ninety-two percent 
of households in the area have at least one telephone line, according to the BellSouth 
Corporation. Combined, these counties have a diverse population with approximately 29 
percent of the population ethnic minority. 

The sampling frame was a CD-Rom phone directory which was determined to be 
the most comprehensive list available of residential telephone numbers available for the 
Atlanta metro area. The CD lists approximately 2.7 million phone numbers. The 
sampling interval of 1,928 was determined based on Lavrakas (1993), whereby: 

Estimated Size of Sampling Pool = (FSS)/(HR)(1-REC)(1-LE) 

FSS is the field sample size; in the present study, the target was 500 completed surveys. 
HR is the percentage of phone numbers expected to be working, which Lavrakas 
estimates at .60 for large metropolitan areas such as Atlanta. REC is respondent exclusion 
rate (here based on age restrictions) and estimated at .20. Nonresponses (LE) was 
estimated at .25, using the general population refusal rate for metropolitan areas. Based 
on the formula, 1,667 phone numbers were selected randomly for inclusion in the study. 
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Data Collection 

A written protocol was provided for the ten interviewers and all interviewers 
participated in a training session. A scripted introduction and Kish selection sheet helped 
to control for interviewer bias. Data were then collected over a two- week period (July 10, 
1999 to July 24,1999), following a two day pre-test. All phone calls were made between 
9 a.m. and 9 p.m. The Kish method screened out individuals younger than 16 years old. 

Measurement 

The primary dependent variable of this study is stereotypes. In operationalizing 
that concept this study drew upon the earlier work of Tan, Fujioka & Lucht (1997) and 
Fujioka (1999). A ten point scale was used for each of seven items that provided bipolar 
adjectives: lazy/hardworking, violent/non-violent, intelligent/unintelligent, likely to 
commit a crime/un likely to commit a crime, educated/uneducated, likely to use 
drugs/unlikely to use drugs, wealthy/not wealthy. For example, interviewers read a series 
of statements such as this one: “Now I am going to read you a list of several adjectives. 
Using a 10 point scale, please tell me where you would place Asian Americans if 1= lazy 
and 10 = hardworking.” The statements were read for each of four groups (Anglo 
Americans, African Americans, Asian Americans and Latino/Hispanics). Positive and 
negative responses varied on the ten point scale to avoid response set. 

Contact, a key independent variable, was operationalized in terms of media 
exposure. Respondents were asked how much time they spent each day with each of the 
following media: television news, prime time television, televised sports, newspapers, 
and the Internet. Respondents were also asked how frequently they saw each of four 
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groups (African Americans, Asian Americans, Latinos and Anglo Americans) in the media 
(1 = not at all and 5 = very often). 

Contact was further operationalized in terms of interpersonal contact. 
Respondents were asked for the same four groups, “On a day-to-day basis, how 
frequently do you interact with each of the following groups, where 1 = not at all and 5 = 
very often?” 

Respondents were also asked their race, education level, sex and income level. 
Racial/ethnic categories mirrored those then used on the US Census, with the full 
recognition that Hispanic denotes an ethnic group not a race. 

Group status was based on two socio-economic indicators gleaned from US 
Census data: percentage with a college degree or higher and percent living in poverty 
(Table 1). These data were used in categorically to determine the status differential 
between groups. According to these data, Anglo Americans and Asian Americans are of 
comparable status. The greatest differences according to these data are between African 
Americans and Asian Americans, and African Americans and Anglo Americans. 

Results 

Descriptive Data 

Of the 1,667 phone numbers included in the study, 216 were deleted due to 
disconnections, fax machines or a non-residential number. A total of 386 questionnaires 
were completed based on the first call; an additional 175 were completed after a call-back 
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appointment. A total of 561 respondents participated in the study for a completion rate 
of 45 percent. 

For the purposes of this analysis, however, respondents were included only if 
they clearly identified themselves as white, African American, Asian American, or Latino 
(n = 491). Of the 491 respondents, 47% were Anglo American (n=231), 21% were 
African American (104) , 20% were Asian American (n=97) and 12% identified 
themselves as Hispanic or Latino (n=59). In this sample, then, minorities were over- 
represented relative to the population in the Atlanta metro area. This may be because 
Fulton and Cherokee counties were over-represented in the sample, both of which have 
significant minority populations. Men comprised 51% of the sample, women 49%. 

Of note, income levels for the groups in the sample did not match those of census 
data. In this sample, 38% of African Americans had incomes over $45,000, followed by 
35% of Asian Americans, 20% of Anglo Americans and 12% of Latinos. This, again, is a 
function of the oversampling of two counties. Therefore, the differences in status in the 
sample are different than those for the population at large. 

Media exposure was significantly different among the four racial groups (See 
Table 2). Anglos spent more time with newspapers than did members of other groups 
(x=.71 hours/day); Asian Americans spent the most time of any group on the Internet 
(x=2.4 hours/day) and watching TV news (x=.61 hours); African Americans spent the 
most time with prime time (x=2.8 hours/day); and Latinos spent the most time watching 
TV sports (x=1.0). However, regardless of race or ethnicity, respondents spent more 
time with prime time television (x=2.1 hours/day) than with any other content measured. 
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The means and standard deviation for the statements measuring stereotypes are 
provided in Table 3, and are discussed further below. Of note, the means indicate that 
respondents did stereotype. For example, on a ten point scale (some responses were 
recoded so that in all instances a one indicates a negative perception and 10 a relatively 
positive one), the highest score (8.21) was for Asian American wealth, and the lowest 
score was for African American violence (3.38). 

Index Construction 

For African Americans, Asian Americans and Latinos, twelve items were 
consolidated into two indices, resulting in a total of six dependent measures (two per 
group). One index is a success measure and the other is an anti-social/crime measure. 
Chronbach’s alpha coefficients, which ranged from .62 to .76, are provided in Table 4 
along with the variables for each index. For Anglo Americans, satisfactory reliability was 
achieved for the anti-social/crime measure only. These results indicate that while the 
same measures were asked about each group, they functioned differently across groups. 

Hypothesis Testing 

HI predicted that interpersonal and media contact would vary with status. 

This hypothesis was partially supported. When it came to how often respondents saw 
members of the four groups in media content, responses appeared consistent with content 
studies: Anglo Americans were seen most often , followed by African Americans, 

Latinos and Asian Americans. However, as shown in Table 5, although responses did 
significantly vary by group, they did not necessarily covary with status. 
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Interpersonal contact significantly varied as well. Not surprisingly, more time 
was spent with members of one’s own group than with members of other groups (See 
Table 6). Interestingly, Latinos reported interacting with African Americans (x=2.9; 1= 
not at all) more often than with any other groups than their own, as might be expected 
based on status. But the opposite did not strictly hold true: African Americans reported 
interacting with Asian American (3.7) as often as with Latinos (3.6) . This may be a 
function of the relatively high status of the African Americans in the sample compared to 
those in the general population. Asian Americans and Anglo American reported 
interacting with each other more than with any other group, a finding consistent with the 
hypothesis. 

H2 predicted that as media exposure increased, the tendency to negatively 
stereotype would as well. Table 7 provides the correlation coefficients between total 
media exposure and perceptions of the groups. For African Americans, as media 
exposure increased, the tendency to negatively stereotype Asian Americans and Latinos 
increased. This was true for both the success and crime variables, as indicated by the 
moderately strong negative correlations. When looking at the other groups, a more 
complex picture emerges. For Anglos, increased media exposure was related to a more 
positive view of African Americans and a more negative one of Asian Americans as 
criminals/antisocial. For Asian Americans, increased media exposure was related to 
considering African Americans as more successful, while the only significant correlation 
for Latinos was between media exposure and a positive view of Anglos as law abiding. 
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Media exposure was further measured in terms of how frequently respondents 
saw members of the different groups in the media (Table 8). Interestingly, all groups 
were more likely to view Anglos as criminals/anti social as their mediated contact with 
them increased, although the relationship for Latinos was not significant. For the latter, 
despite the small sample size (n=59), moderately strong negatively correlations were 
found between Latinos mediated contact with Asians and their view of them. In other 
words, as such exposure increased, the tendency to negatively stereotype increased. Also 
of note, as contact increased African Americans were viewed more positively when it 
came to crime. In-group bias may be somewhat in evidence here, as Anglos were the only 
group to negatively stereotype themselves as contact increased. 

The third hypothesis predicted that stereotyping would vary with media content 
type. To test this hypothesis, a series of multiple regressions was run on the stereotype 
variables controlling for demographic variables in the first block (sex, age, education and 
income) and frequency of interpersonal contact in the second block. In the third block 
were the primary independent variables of interest: number of hours per day with 
primetime TV, TV news, TV sports, newspapers and the Internet. 

Results indicate that the relationship between media exposure and stereotyping 
varies not only by content type, but also with the group. First off, in Table 9 are the 
results for African Americans (n= 104). Little or no variance (<10%) was explained for 
perceptions of members of their own racial group, although watching prime time TV and 
TV news was related (i.e., significant betas at p<.05) to a more negative view of African 
Americans as criminals. Interestingly, the more interpersonal and media contact African 
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Americans had with Anglos, the less positive the perception (R 2 =. 26). Watching TV 
news was related to perceiving Asian Americans as anti-social/criminal, as was using the 
Internet. However, as interpersonal contact and watching TV increased, African 
Americans were more likely to perceive Asian Americans as successful. Of the media 
variables, only watching prime time was related to stereotyping of Latinos, with a more 
negative perception as exposure increased. 

For Anglo Americans (n=231) watching televised sports produced positive 
perceptions of African American, Asian American and Latino success; for other media 
results varied by group (Table 10). Of note, watching TV news was related to perceiving 
African Americans as criminals but this finding did not hold for other groups. Only two 
of the seven equations resulted in R 2 higher than .20: Anglo American anti-social crime 
and Latino success. In the first case, watching primetime and using the Internet was 
negatively related (meaning a more negative perception as exposure increased), while the 
beta for TV news was positive. The more mediated contact Anglos had with Latinos, the 
greater the likelihood they perceived them as successful. 

In the Asian American subgroup (n=97), no significant results were found when 
the Asian American dependent variables were regressed on the media variables (Table 
1 1). And while a number of the betas in the equations for Asian Americans were 
significant at p<.05, by far the most variance was explained for Anglo and Latino 
antisocial/crime (R 2 =.61 and .59, respectively). Even here, however, the direction of the 
betas differed. The betas for prime time and TV sports were negative for Anglos, but 
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positive for Latinos. In fact, Asians were more likely to perceive Latinos as successful as 
contact increased; the same does not hold true for Anglos. 

For Latinos, the betas for Latino success were negative for four of the five media 
variables. This indicates that as media exposure increased, Latinos were less likely to 
perceive members of their in-group as successful: the equation explained 36% of the 
variance, with significant negative betas for prime time, TV sports, newspaper and TV 
news (Table 12). Betas for the Internet were positive in all but one instance (Asian 
American crime), and significant for African American success and Anglo American crime. 

Discussion 

This study has illustrated the complexities of the relationship between media 
exposure and racial/ethnic stereotyping. Drawing upon the concept of in-group bias, and 
the extremity-complexity and contact hypotheses, this study has shown that group 
membership matters: stereotyping varies by group. Furthermore, the results of this 
study indicate that interpersonal and mediated communication are both important factors 
to consider when conceptualizing and operationalizing contact. 

In this sample, groups varied in their interpersonal and mediated contact to one 
another; for the latter this variation was not necessarily attributable to status (HI) but 
seemingly a function of the visibility of different groups in the media. In-group bias 
appeared to manifest for interpersonal contact, with respondents seeking out in-group 
members more frequently than out-group. Thus, when given the choice it appears that 
respondents preferred people like themselves, and the closer in status the better. 
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However, such a choice is not always available in media content, whether it be news or 
entertainment. 

Results of correlations between media exposure and perceptions of in-group and 
out-group members indicated some support for the extremity-complexity hypothesis. As 
total media exposure increased for African Americans, negative stereotyping increased for 
all three out-groups, but not for the in-group. This may be because African Americans' 
schema for Anglo, Asian and Latinos are more general, and therefore their evaluations 
more extreme. When it came to in-group perceptions, similar findings were found for 
Asian and Latino respondents. 

Overall, total media exposure was more likely to be related to negative perceptions 
than positive ones, a finding congruent with the contact hypothesis: Media imagery 
glosses over the complexities of different racial and ethnic groups, thereby facilitating a 
prejudicial or stereotypical interpretation. However, the data suggest that the media 
landscape may indeed be changing. Respondents in all four groups were more likely to 
have a positive impression of Latinos as their frequency of seeing them in the media 
increased. The opposite, interestingly, held true for perceptions of Anglos and crime. 

And the perception of Asian Americans by Latinos was more negative the more they 
saw of them. While these data do not extend beyond correlational evidence, they do 
provide support for the notion that selective exposure and perception may lead members 
of different racial and ethnic groups to a variety of interpretations or readings of media 
content. 
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As suggested by previous research (Tan, Fujioka & Lucht, 1997; Vergeer, 

Lubbers & Scheepers, 2000), it is important to consider the role of different types of 
content in relation to stereotyping. In the present study, five different types of media 
content were examined: primetime television, televised sports, newspapers, TV news, 
and the Internet. The amount of variance explained indicated that such media exposure 
may be more influential for some groups than others, and that not all types of media 
content have the same impact. For example, the five types of media examined here 
appeared less influential for Anglo and Asian Americans than they did for African and 
Latinos. But this is not to say that in some instances strong relationships weren’t found. 
That media variables were significant even after controlling for interpersonal contact 
indicates that media content is indeed an additional frame of reference about racial and 
ethnic groups other than one’s own -- sometimes a positive one, sometimes not. 

This tendency is also at times true for the in-group: as media contact increased, 
Latinos perceived members of their group as less successful. Such a finding suggests that 
“positive” representations of Latinos as productinve members of society are still be 
lacking across media content. 

Yet other results further indicate that some media may be doing a “better” job in 
their portrayals than are others. For example, watching prime time was related to 
negative perceptions among African and Anglo American respondents. Anglos were more 
likely to be perceived as antisocial/criminal as viewing TV sports increased, a finding that 
held for all groups but Anglo respondents: again, an indicator of in-group bias. These 
findings seem to indicate that it important not to speak only of “media stereotypes,” but 
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to take into consideration the very significant differences found in our increasingly diverse 
media landscape. 

This study was limited by several factors. The sample proved not to be fully 
representative of the Atlanta MSA, thereby confounding the status measure. The size of 
the Latino sample, while proportionate to census figures, was smaller than ideal for the 
subgroup analyses done here. The dependent measures were constrained by the fact that 
they were part of a measuring instrument on an entirely different topic. More complex 
measures of stereotypes are warranted. 

Nonetheless, this study extended the research in this area. It provided a multi- 
group comparison with a diverse sample of adults. The design maximized comparisons 
among all groups; too often in the literature whites are used as the standard by which to 
compare another group, most frequently African Americans. It is important that 
research in this area be truly multicultural, and not be limited to samples of predominately 
white students. 

This research has highlighted that the contact hypothesis is a fruitful line of 
inquiry for mass communications researchers. Future research should build upon this, 
providing a stronger test of the role of status in relation to media contact. The extremity- 
complexity hypothesis should be further integrated to guide researchers toward more 
complex measures of stereotypes as they relate to media content. Finally, this research 
shows that in-group bias is alive and well. The circumstances under which the media 
contribute to producing this bias should be explored in more depth. 
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Table 1: Socioeconomic Status by Group* 





Percentage with Bachelor’s 
Degree 


Percentage Living in 
Poverty 


African American 


16.6 


22.4 


Anglo American 


29.7 


5A4 


Asian American 


40.7 


11.4 


Latino 


24.5 


16.2 



*Based on 1990 census data for the metropolitan Atlanta area. 



Table 2: Media Exposure by Group 



Mean hours spent with content type 


Group 


Newspaper 1 ^ 


TV News 2 


Internet 3 


Prime Time 


TV sports 


African 

American 


.3942 


.3750 


1.0481 


2.7981 


.5096 


Anglo 

American 


.7056 


.5216 


1.4978 


2.0281 


.4848 


Asian 

American 


.4742 


.6082 


2.3505 


1.8608 


.6804 


Latino 


.1525 


.5000 


1.2034 


2.2881 


1.0424 



'F^S.P^ df=3, p<.001 
2 F=2.98, df=3, p<.05 
3 F=23.46, df=3, p<.001 
4 F=1 1.87, df=3, p<.001 
5 F=7.58, df=3, p<.001 
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Table 3: Means and standard deviations for stereotype items* 



Variable 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


African American 
Wealth 


5.78 


1.51 


African American 
Intelligence 


6.31 


1.09 


African American 
Education 


5.51 


1.06 


African American 
Work Ethic 


5.91 


1.33 


African American 
Violence 


3.83 


1.02 


African American 
Crime 


4.25 


1.22 


African American 
Drugs 


5.07 


1.45 


Anglo American 
Wealth 


7.35 


.98 


Anglo American 
Intelligence 


7.13 


1.15 


Anglo American 
Education 


7.31 


1.03 


Anglo American 
Work Ethic 


5.85 


1.49 


Anglo American 
Violence 


5.52 


4.91 


Anglo American 
Crime 


5.47 


1.43 


Anglo American 
Drugs 


4.40 


1.82 


Asian American 
Wealth 


8.02 


1.20 


Asian American 
Intelligence 


7.89 


1.12 


Asian American 
Education 


8.21 


1.21 


Asian American 
Work Ethic 


7.72 


1.35 


Asian American 
Violence 


7.22 


1.27 


Asian American 
Crime 


6.70 


1.51 


Asian American 
Drugs 


6.96 


1.54 


Latino Wealth 


4.21 


1.59 



ERIC 



Latino Intelligence 


5.67 


1.42 


Latino Education 


5.57 


1.54 


Latino Work Ethic 


6.24 


1.50 


Latino Violence 


4.31 


1.14 


Latino Crime 


4.26 


1.10 


Latino Drugs 


4.20 


1.03 

_ 

i n=s nnsitive one 



•Scale ranged from l==a negative perception to lu-a positive one 
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Table 4: Reliability for Stereotype Items 



Success Index 


African American Wealth 


.62 


African American Intelligence 


African American Education 


Asian American Wealth 


.76 


Asian American Intelligence 


Asian American Education 


Latino Wealth 


.68 


Latino Intelligence 


Latino Education 


Anti-Social/Crime Index 


African American Violence 


.62 


African American Crime 


African American Drugs 


Anglo American Violence 


.67 


Anglo American Crime 


Anglo American Drugs 


Asian American Violence 


.70 


Asian American Crime 


Asian American Drugs 


Latino Violence 


.66 


Latino Crime 


Latino Drugs 
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Table 5: Frequency of seeing groups in media content by group* 



Group 


African 

American 1 


Anglo 

American 2 


Asian 

American 3 


Latino 4 ^ 


African 

American 


4.3462 


4.7692 


2.0865 


2.1827 


Anglo 

American 


3.8398 


4.6234 


2.0779 


2.3680 


Asian 

American 


3.8557 


4.5567 


2.0206 


1.8866 


Latino 


3.6441 


4.7458 


2.2034 


1.9661 



*Scale ranged from l=not at all to 5=very often 

'F=20.48, df=3, p<.001 
2 F=4.53, df=3, p<.05 
3 F=. 51, df=3, ns 
4 F=6.76, df=3, p<.001 
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Table 6: Means for interpersonal contact by group* 



Group 


African 

American 1 


Anglo 

American 2 


Asian 

American 3 


Latino 4 


African 

American 


4.5481 


4.3365 


2.8846 


2.8846 


Anglo 

American 


3.6234 


4.6753 


3.1126 


2.4199 


Asian 

American 


3.7320 


4.5464 


4.4124 


2.1340 


Latino 


3.6610 


3.6610 


2.5424 


4.0508 



*Scale ranged from l=not at all to 5=very often 

! F=24.1 1, df=3, p<.001 
2 F=40.10, d£=3, p<.001 
3 F=42.08, df==3, p<.001 
4 F=65.23, df=3, p<.001 
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Table 7: Correlation Coefficients of Total Media Exposure and Perceptions of Groups 
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Table 8: Correlation of Frequency of Seeing Groups in Media and Perceptions of Groups 
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Table 9. Regression of demographic variables, interpersonal contact and media exposure on perception 
(African Americans only)* 
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Table 10. Regression of demographic variables, interpersonal contact and media exposure on perception 
(Anglo Americans only)* 
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Table 11. Regression of demographic variables, interpersonal contact and media exposure on perception 
(Asian Americans only)* 
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Table 12. Regression of demographic variables, interpersonal contact and media exposure on perception 
(Latinos only)* 
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Abstract for: 

Effects of Advertising Messages for Breast Cancer on African-American Women’s 

Attitudes Toward Early Prevention 



While they are less likely to develop breast cancer, research shows that the life expectancy rate 
for African American women diagnosed with breast cancer is significantly shorter than 
Caucasian women diagnosed with the similar disease. Medical literature identifies two reasons 
for the high mortality rates for Black women: detection of the disease in its advance stages and/or 
myths, misperceptions, and fears concerning the causes of and prognosis related to breast cancer. 
The study seeks to determine how advertising is and might be used to influence and/or change 
health-related behaviors of African American women. Using a 2 x 2 experiment, advertising 
appeal and involvement, results indicated an interaction between involvement and appeal used in 
the ad. Ads using endorsers and survivors were found to be most effective in changing attitude 
toward breast cancer prevention for black women who expressed little interest in breast cancer 
prevention and early detection. 
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Effects of Advertising Messages for Breast Cancer on African-American Women’s 

Attitudes Toward Early Prevention 



Statistics on breast cancer show that among all cancers (i.e., liver, lung, ovarian, etc), 
breast cancer is the most common cancer in African American women (Komen Breast Cancer 
Foundation, 1999). In fact, the most often cited factors affecting cancer incidence and mortality 
among African Americans are poverty, tobacco use, diet and nutrition. The present study seeks 
to determine how advertising is used to inform African American women about breast cancer 
survival and treatment. The question addressed in this stud focuses on whether or not black 
women have adequate, undistorted information to make choices about breast cancer detection 
and prevention. Although black w'Omen are less likely to develop breast cancer than white 
women, statistics show that when black women do develop cancer, they are much more likely to 
die from the disease (Cancer Statistics for African Americans, 1996; ElTamer, Homel, & Wait, 
1999; Komen Breast Cancer Foundation, 1999; Lipkus, Iden, Terrenoire, & Feaganes, 1999; 
National Cancer Institute, 1996). Information taken from the American Cancer Society (1999) 
shows that African-American women with breast cancer are less likely than white women to 
survive five years: 71.0% vs. 86.0%. Experts attribute just over half of this difference to late 
detection and tumors that are more aggressive and less responsive to treatment. 

The proposed research explores how' black women feel and think about breast cancer and 
the effect of advertising messages for breast cancer on attitudes toward early prevention. The 
heart of this research centers on assessing the extent to which the messages about breast cancer 
accurately reflect and adequately relate to the needs and behaviors of the African American 
female audience. Although black women are less likely to develop breast cancer than white 
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women, when they do develop cancer, it has been said that the survival rate for black women is 
approximately 43% (Cancer Statistics for African Americans, 1996; ElTamer, Homel, & Wait, 
1999; Komen Breast Cancer Foundation, 1999; Lipkus, Iden, Terrenoire, & Feaganes, 1999; 
National Cancer Institute, 1996). For white women the five-year survival rate is approximately 
90% (American Cancer Society, 2000). 

The purpose of the present research is to determine the effectiveness of advertising 
messages and types of appeals on attitudes toward breast cancer prevention. The study hopes to 
determine how health communicators use advertisements to communicate and persuade black 
women to seek early detection. Data and results might be used to explain how some African 
American women react and respond to advertisements about breast cancer. 

RELEVANT BACKGROUND 

Studies suggest that poor survival rates for African American women diagnosed with 
breast cancer may be positively related to the stage of development. “Black women often do 
[not] get treatment early enough,” according to DeWyze (1998). In fact, studies suggest that in 
order for the death rate to change (or, in other words, for African American women to survive) 
efforts must be made by the medical industry, mass media, and other promotional efforts need to 
focus on creating messages that motivate African American women to conduct examinations 
earlier and to seek medical assistance so that the disease might be detected at an earlier stage (El- 
Tamer, et al, 1999). Messages, research suggest, need to address “how African-American 
women might overcome the barriers that keep them from responding to the breast cancer threat” 
(DeWyze, 1998, p. 1). 

In a more recent study on the perceptions black women have concerning breast cancer, 
analysis of the data show that black women believe that exposure to air causes cancer to grow 
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(MSNBC, 1999). Moreover, data obtained in this study show that more black women as 
compared' to white women believe that worry or anxieties worsen their (or cause) cancer, that 
God and prayers will heal them of the cancer without a reliance on medical treatments or doctors, 
and/or that the devil caused the cancer. 

In a study conducted by Frisby and Chang (2000), data reveal that many breast cancer ads 
found in African American magazines like Ebony, and Essence promoted products or events (i.e., 
Avon), and not on providing messages that promote or inform readers about breast cancer 
prevention. In addition, these researchers discovered few, if any, ads about breast cancer, its 
diagnosis and prevention, or discussions of the risks involved could be found in recent issues 
(within the last 6 months) of magazines primarily read by African American women. 

The main thesis of this study centers around the idea that advertisers and health 
communicators need to better understand and find effective ways of improving health 
communication messages that actually improve the prevention, early detection, and care of breast 
cancer among African American women. While this study may have limitations, it is a beginning 
or the start of several necessary' and important research studies that may begin to provide more 
information on a market that has been largely ignored. 

REVIEWING THE LITERATURE 

Types of Advertising Appeals 

Advertising appeals may take on two forms: factual or emotional approaches. The factual 
approach focuses on the product or service— what it is, how it is made, and what it does. This 
approach is also known as informational or the hard sell approach. This advertising message 
strategy centers on providing significant facts about a product or service that are most important 
to the reader. 
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The emotional approach is a very powerful communicator and is the most common 
message strategy and appeal used in advertising. The emotional approach is often referred to in 
the advertising literature as the soft-sell approach and usually concentrates on creating a 
particular image for a product or service— its appearance and social benefit to the consumer. 
Thus, emotional or soft-sell advertisements are typically used to communicate the benefits one 
may gain simply by using the product. The benefits include, but are not limited to; a better 
image, higher social status, increased popularity, being in with the “in crowd,” avoiding 
embarrassment (i.e. the consequences of using the wrong deodorant) as well as finding Mr. or 
Mrs. Right. 

Copy which uses an emotional approach tends to appeal to a consumer’s “psychological” 
needs. Appeals focusing on love, sex, hate, popularity, or fear have been found to have the 
greatest impact. Research suggests that the emotional approach should work best for low- 
involvement products such as food and beverage items, while high-involvement or factual 
approaches work best for higher-priced items such as CD players or automobiles. 

An interesting question that arises from this background information is whether the 
success or failure of a health campaign approach can be determined by the type of advertising 
appeal used in an ad. Is it possible that black women will be more responsive to an emotional or 
rational advertising appeal promoting early detection of breast cancer? The proposed study 
examines the role of certain advertising appeals in affecting attitudes toward early detection and 
prevention of breast cancer. Based on previous work on advertising appeals, it is expected that 
advertisements using testimonials from survivors will have a positive effect on attitude and 
screening intentions. 
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Research Question: How does the type of advertising appeal used in an 
advertisement for breast cancer ad affect black women and their attitudes about 
early prevention of and screening for breast cancer? 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

Elaboration Likelihood Model 

This study seeks to examine factors pertaining to the message that influence persuasion. 
Thus, the study will focus on factors associated with the message content (such as whether the ad 
uses fear appeals or not and the effect of the factors on consumer attitude). The Elaboration 
Likelihood Model, or ELM as it is best known, proposes that when people are motivated and able 
to process information-that is, when elaboration of the message is high-they will focus on 
message arguments and experience positive attitude change if the arguments are logical. 

However when people are unable or unmotivated to process message arguments, they may 
nonetheless be persuaded by certain rewards within the message or peripheral features of the 
message presentation (music, models, etc). Hence, persuasion is seen as involving a continuum 
ranging from central to peripheral possibilities, and attitude change is postulated to be more 
enduring as the message processing strategy moves toward the central end of the persuasion 
continuum. According to Petty and Cacioppo (1981), attitude impact affected by classical 
conditioning occurs via the peripheral route to persuasion. 

According to Petty and Cacioppo ((1981), two factors determine whether or not a person 
will think about a persuasive message — motivation and ability. In the case of breast cancer, it is 
assumed that the target audience under investigation will not be motivated to think about and 
attend to the message they receive. It is hypothesized that the target audience of interest could 
become more motivated to think about the content of the message. This study hopes to 
determine if attitudes can be changed by peripheral means, thus associating breast cancer with 
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other things that the target audience already feels positively towards, like the incorporation of 
well-liked, physically attractive endorsers (Petty & Cacioppo, 1981). While it is true that 
persuasion via the peripheral route does not result in a permanent attitude change, research does 
suggest that people may become motivated to think about the product or issue and generate 
thoughts or cognitions that can then produce a more permanent change in attitude. 

Consequently, what begins as a temporary attitude change via the peripheral route, may then end 
up being a more permanent attitude change. 

Although relatively little is known about consumers’ processing of visual information, in 

recent years, there has been a significant increase in attention devoted to visualization, imagery, 

and related matters. Rossiter and Percy (1978), for example, found that visual images are much 

easier to process than verbal stimuli and should generate the same type of affective learning. It 

seems reasonable to speculate that motivation to process messages about breast cancer is and will 

be very low among breast women. And, as a result, the present study will focus on argument 

processing that focuses on the peripheral route processing perspective. According to ELM, when 

elaboration likelihood is low, the probability is high that recipients will follow the peripheral 

route to persuasion, suggesting that ads attempting to motivate black women to seek early 

detection and diagnosis for breast cancer should incorporate peripheral mechanisms like the use 

of emotional appeals and endorsers in order to affect persuasion and change attitudes. 

HI: There will be an interaction between involvement and advertising appeal 
and the respondent’s attitude toward the ad. 

H2: Motivations to seek early detection for breast cancer will be greater after 
exposure to advertisements using endorsers and testimonials versus fear appeals. 

Experiments showing that peripheral cues determine persuasion when motivation and 

ability for processing are low show that in low relevance conditions, source expertise influences 
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subjects 5 post-message attitudes (Petty, Cacioppo, & Goldman, 1981). Other studies that have 
manipulated motivation for processing in conjunction with other source variables (i.e., 
communicator likability, attractiveness) have yielded virtually identical findings (i.e., Chaiken, 
1980; Petty, Cacioppo, & Schumann, 1983). 

To determine beliefs and perceptions held about breast cancer, Frisby (2000) surveyed 92 
African-American females ranging in age from 20 to 77. Data obtained from this exploratory 
study revealed that the black women who participated in this study hold perceptions of breast 
cancer that involve images of death, feelings of fear, and concerns about unrealistic physical 
impairments that they felt could result from breast cancer. Moreover, women in this study 
indicated a strong interest for more information about the risks and causes of breast cancer as 
well as evidence that women can survive the disease. Overall data obtained in the Frisby (2000) 
research study revealed that the most widely held perception about breast cancer held by African 
American women were thoughts and feelings related to death, fear, and loss of breasts and/or 
hair. Data analysis further revealed that participants did not specify or express a clear 
understanding of how breast cancer is caused. And, of particular interest, black women explicitly 
expressed a sincere need and desire for advertising messages that they said would communicate 
information about the causes of and risk factors associated with breast cancer. Women in this 
study expressed a desire to know that there are “role models 55 or other African American women 
who survived this disease and would like to know that it is still possible to lead healthy, 
productive lives. 

METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

Based on the theory and findings reviewed, this study was planned to measure how black 
women respond to certain advertising appeals. Four advertisements for breast cancer were 
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created so that the experiment would mimic a “real-world’ advertising research copy testing 
research project. Participants were instructed to read the ads as if they appeared in a magazine 
and to record their perceptions using the scales provided. 

To test the proposed hypotheses, a 2 (ad appeal: positive vs. fear) x 2 (involvement: high 
vs. low) factorial experimental design was used. Ad manipulations were between subjects 
(participants saw either two positive ads or two fear appeal ads). Involvement and concern for 
breast cancer was also treated as a between subjects factor. 

Participants 

Fifty-nine African American females from a mid-western community were asked to 
participate in a study on perceptions of advertising messages. The ages ranged from 20 to 41 with 
a mean age of 21.1 (SD = 2.03). An ANOVA was done on the data to compare the mean scores 
on the experimental variables. There were no differences in means for age or for any of the 
variables (all p’s > .05). The study was limited to black women because of the nature of the 
health problem and differences in how sexes perceive breast cancer. 

Verbal instructions informed the participants that they will be asked to evaluate the 
effectiveness of several ads. After signing an informed consent form, participants then received 
an experimental booklet containing the experimental advertisements (two positive or two fear 
appeal ads), questions assessing demographic information, involvement and interest in breast 
cancer along with a 14-item survey assessing their attitude toward the ad and the message. After 
completing the booklet, participants were debriefed about the study and then dismissed. 

Development of Stimuli 

Four four-color full-page ads for breast cancer were created for the research. Copy used in 
the ads was created from advertisements currently used to promote and communicate awareness 
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about breast cancer. In order to obtain realistic images of African American women we sought 
images of black women in magazines like Ebony and Jet. 

Type of Appeal Used 

Fear Appeal: Two moderate - low fear appeal ads were created for this study. The 
headline for the first ad containing the fear appeal read, “Breast Cancer Kills.” The headline will 
be prominently placed at the top of the image. The body copy will be prominently placed in the 
lower right quadrant of the picture. The body copy read as follows: 



Among women younger than 50 years of age, African-American women are more 
likely to develop breast cancer than white women are. In 1994, African-American 
women were more likely to die of breast cancer (3 1 .3 per 1 00,000) than white 
women (25.2 per 100,000). African-American women with breast cancer are less 
likely than white women to survive five years (5-year relative survival rates for all 
stages combined are 70.0% and 85.5%, respectively). One study showed that 
about 75% of the racial differences in survival between these two groups may be 
explained by stage at detection. So, see your doctor today. We are also ready to 
answer your questions in our National Cancer Information Center at 1-800-ACS- 
2345.” 

Another ad’s headline and body copy read: 

Headline: “Did you know that more than 5,000 African American women are dying each year 
from Breast Cancer? And... you could be next...” 

Among women younger than 50 years of age, African-American women are more likely 
to develop breast cancer than white women are. In 1994, African-American women 
were more likely to die of breast cancer (31.3 per 100,000) than white women (25.2 per 
100.000). African-American women with breast cancer are less likely than white 
women to survive five years (5-year relative survival rates for all stages combined are 
70.0% and 85.5%, respectively). One study showed that about 75% of the racial 
differences in survival between these two groups may be explained by stage at 
detection. So, see your doctor today. We are also ready to answer your questions in our 
National Cancer Information Center at 1-800-ACS-2345.” 

Positive Appeal: The headline of the first positive or testimonial ad read, “1 Survived and 
You Can Too!” A large color photo of an African American women was placed in the center of 
the advertisement. The headline was prominently placed at the top of the image. To encourage 
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further reading of the ad, the body copy was conspicuously placed in the lower right quadrant of 

the picture. The body copy for this particular ad's message strategy read: 

“I understand what a frightening time this is for you. I have been there. But you 
need to know there is life and hope beyond the diagnosis of breast cancer. The 
majority of women diagnosed with breast cancer are living long productive lives, 
and you can too. I am a survivor. We can help you get started with our 
information resources and programs. We are also ready to answer your questions 
in our National Cancer Information Center at 1-800-ACS-2345.” 

The headline and copy for the second positive appeal read: 

Headline: “You Can Beat the Odds and Win the Race” 

Body Copy: “I want to let you know there is another survivor out here. This is 
my story. On a whim I got a mammogram at the age of 1 8. There was no history 
of cancer in the family, so 1 was not concerned, until I heard “we found 
something.” This was approximately eight years ago, and guess what, no 
recurrences. I am doing these ads because I know that it takes one who has gone 
through this to understand what the fear and loneliness is like. Let me say I have 
also had malignant melanoma and basal cell carcinoma, and happily they were not 
too extensive, and I'm still here. Life is too short to waste feeling afraid, or feeling 
sorry for myself. It's more fun to enjoy as much of it as will be given to me. Who 
knows? I may have a lifetime to help others the little that I can. We can help you 
get started with our information resources and programs. We are also ready to 
answer your questions in our National Cancer Information Center at 1-800-ACS- 
2345.” * 

Procedures 



Groups of seven to twelve women participated in the study in a modified “living room” 
setting. Women were verbally informed that they were being asked to assist in a study on health 
care communication campaigns. They were then told that they would be viewing two ads for 
breast cancer and that we would like to get some input from them regarding their feelings about 
the advertisement, its message, the endorser, and the issue. 

After completing the consent form, subjects were asked to examine the ads at their own 
pace. Participants were randomly assigned to experimental conditions. The experimenter 
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handed out the materials to the participants, randomly distributing the two different versions of 
the ads (fear appeal, positive testimonial appeal). 

Participants were then be asked to pay particular attention to the ad, after which they were 
asked to provide feedback regarding their impressions of the ad, breast cancer, and the appeal 
used will follow the ad. 

Pre and Post-Test: Attitude toward Breast Cancer: Before beginning the study, subjects 
were asked to give their opinion about breast cancer by indicating their interest and involvement 
in breast cancer. Involvement in the issue was measured using a seven-point Likert scale (1 = 
very concerned to 7= not at all concerned) in response to “How concerned are you about breast 
cancer? :: This measure was given before and after exposure to the experimental ads. For 
analysis, the investigator calculated change scores by subtracting the response to the post test 
from the response to the pre-test. The overall change score would be used to measure the impact 
the experimental ads had on the participants overall attitude toward breast cancer. 

Intent to engage in prevention and early screening was measured using a 7 point Likert 
scale. Subjects were asked to respond to “How likely is it that you will consider going to the 
doctor for screening of breast cancer" (1= unlikely to 7 = very likely). 

Dependent Variable Measures 

Attitude toward the Ad: Aad was measured as the sum of 1 6 7-point semantic differential 
items: unbelievable/believable; not credible/credible; not trustworthy/trustworthy; 
unreliable/reliable; undependable/dependable; not rational/rational; not informative/informative; 
does not deal with facts/deals with facts; not knowledgeable/knowledgeable; not logical/logical; 
does not affect my feelings/affects my feelings; does/not touch me emotionally; is not 
stimulating/stimulating; is not arousing/is arousing; is not interesting/is interesting; is not 
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exciting/is exciting. Based upon the review of the literature on ELM and how black women 
might feel about breast cancer and early prevention, it was determined that an important 
dimension of attitude change is the emotional appeal used in an ad. Thus, the scale used in the 
study focused on assessing emotional reaction to the ads. A scale score was determined by an 
overall score. High total scores indicated highly charged and emotional ads whereas lower scores 
were used to indicate rational, objective (and perhaps) unfavorable ads. 

Subjects were also asked to provide evaluations of the ads ability to encourage early 
prevention and screening. In addition to assessing their attitudes toward the ad, participants were 
asked to respond to the question, "As an advertising strategy, the ad is:” effective/ineffective, 
credible/unconvincing, believable/unbelievable, useful/ useless, realistic/ unrealistic, 
persuasive/unpersuasive. 

Attitude toward Breast Cancer Prevention: Subjects were asked to indicate on an 11- 
point Likert scale the extent to which they agree with the statement “I intend to have a 
mammography taken within the next 3 months.” All subjects were debriefed. The Human 
Subjects Committee of the Institutional Review Board at a large mid-western university approved 
the study. 

RESULTS 

Subjects evaluated the ad on a 16-point semantic differential scale. For analysis the items 
were averaged (coefficient alpha = .89) to represent attitude toward the ad. Intent to seek early 
prevention or engage in a mammography was measured using one item. Pretesting indicated that 
the ad focusing on the use of a moderate to low fear appeal was clearly perceived and identified 
as such. Subjects in this study also evaluated the appeal used in the ad. A seven-point Likert 
scale was used to assess the type of emotion elicited from the ad. The fear appeal mean for the 
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“breast cancer kills” was 6.0 and for the testimonial or more positive ad, 1.6 (t -33.1, Q < .0001). 
Evaluation of the manipulation check was measured using a seven-point “strongly agree” to 
“strongly disagree” question (i.e., “To what extent do you believe that the advertisement is using 
a fear appeal?”). 

Hypothesis Tests 

HI: There will be an interaction between involvement and advertising appeal 
and the respondent’s attitude toward the ad. 




Figure 1 . Overall effects of advertising positive and negative advertising messages on 
attitudes toward breast cancer, (n = 59, 1 = am indifferent about breast cancer, 7 = feel 
significantly different). 

Hypothesis 1 predicted a main effect for the type of ad appeal used, such that women who 
were not involved with the issue or concerned about breast cancer would express greater interest 
in ads using endorsers than would women who expressed greater concern about breast cancer. 

To test this hypothesis, a multiple analysis of various was conducted with advertising strategy 
and involvement level as a between subjects factor and attitude toward breast cancer as the 
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dependent variable. Results showed no overall main effect of advertising strategy (F 1,51= 1.3, 

P = .292) but a significant main effect of involvement (F 1, 52=4.8, p< .0001). The most 

meaningful and insightful finding is the significant interaction effect of advertising 

strategy/appeal and involvement, (F 3, 52= 4.5, p < .01, see Figure 1). As anticipated by ELM, 

attitudes toward breast cancer were significantly changed after uninvolved and unmotivated 

women were exposed to positive ads featuring endorsers compared with involved women. 

H2: Motivations to seek early detection for breast cancer will be greater after 
exposure to advertisements using endorsers and testimonials versus fear 
appeals. (Not Supported) 

Flypothesis 2 predicted that participants would express greater motivations to engage in 
early detection after exposure to the ads using endorsers. Support for this hypothesis was not 
found. Results shown in Figure 2 do not show the anticipated effect for the type of appeal by 
intention to seek early detection interaction and thus do not support the hypothesis based on type 
of appeal used in the ad and its impact on attitude/behavior change. Data seem to suggest that 
negative appeals had a negative impact on motivation to seek early detection and prevention. 
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Figure 2 : Intention to Seek Prevention of Breast Cancer as a Function of Message 

Appeal, £n = 59: 1 = very likely. 7 = very unlikely). 

DISCUSSION 

While the study has some limitations, recognizing the limitations should help provide 
directions for future research. A convenience sample from a single geographic region was used 
in the study making it difficult to generalize the results. And, as with many experimental studies 
conducted with students as participants, this research may not be a true assessment of the larger 
African American female population. However, it is possible to see this limitation as an idea for 
future research in the area of attitude inoculation and motivating black women to seek detection 

t 

or at least become concerned with the disease before it is too late. Future research might use 
young and old African American women and determine the effects of age and message strategy 
on intention to engage in early detection. 

It is also possible that the measures used to assess involvement and interest in breast 
cancer prevention might have been viewed differently across respondents. It is possible that the 
measures used could have been interpreted in multiple ways. Given the random assignment of 
treatments to participants, if wording of measures were interpreted differently, this should have 
increased the error variance and reduced the statistical power of the test. That was not the case in 
this study. Future research might want to consider this measurement and assessment and 
replicate the study using different measures for involvement and behavioral intention. 

Despite the above limitations, the findings demonstrate a preference for breast cancer 
advertising appeals that express and communicate hope and survival. Respondents clearly 
expressed greater interest in ads with positive messages. More importantly, data clearly seem to 
suggest and provide support for the idea that for unmotivated consumers, advertisers and health 
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practitioners should solicit the help of endorsers and survivors in order to encourage early 
prevention behaviors among African American women. While this study did not find a difference 
based on type of appeal and intention to engage in early detection, results did show a positive 
effect of certain advertising message strategies on the respondent’s attitudes and feelings about 
breast cancer. Pre-testing along with the manipulation check indicated that the appeals used in 
the ads were clearly either favorable or evoking fear or highly arousing. 

Findings in this study have established differences in how African American women 
evaluate advertising appeals for breast cancer and have demonstrated that different strategies 
need to be used in order to encourage early detection among an at-risk population, black women. 
As such, this paper contributes to the overall understanding of how advertising persuasion by 
demonstrating how black women respond to strategies and advertising messages. This study 
allows advertising researchers and health communicators to go beyond basic advertising appeals 
for breast cancer (i.e., promotional efforts such as “Support Race for the Cure” or “Buy a pen 
and support breast cancer research”) and create ads that will lead to ownership of the health 
concern and result in encouraging black women to seek early detection. This research opens the 
door for more research investigating underlying factors explaining why black women are not 
motivated and do not seek early prevention and detection of breast cancer. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF PROJECT 

Data obtained in the present research might be used to further examine the persuasive 
effects of various types of appeals on seeking or avoidance behaviors. Data collected in this study 
on the effects of incorporating “death statistics” in or near the headline provides evidence on the 
likability of these types of headlines and ad messages. The present study carries significant 
implications for advertisers, physicians, and mass communication theorists. Interested 
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professionals might use the experimental advertising copy to communicate the idea that the point 
or purpose behind early detection is to help reduce the spread of the disease and possibly extend 
one’s life expectancy. The major implication of this study might be summed up in one sentence: 
advertisers need to continue to find better ways of improving advertising messages so that they 
might improve the prevention, early detection, and care of breast cancer among African 
American women. Despite the inherent limitations of the study, it should be recognized that this 
study is a beginning or a start of several necessary and important research studies that may begin 
to provide more information on a market that has been largely ignored. Advertisers, health care 
educators, and campaign developers may want to seriously consider using advertising and other 
mass media to encourage women of color to live happier, healthier lives. 

FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

Based on this study, experimenters might use a pre- post-test using experimental ads that 
communicate “hope” and determine how well the ads convince ethnic women to engage in self- 
examinations and early detection. The present study is useful in this: it sheds light or at least 
begins to challenge ideas about the effects of specific advertising campaigns on specific ethnic 
groups. Future research might simply replicate this study and determine how women of various 
ages and ethnic backgrounds respond to various appeals and message strategies. For example, 
research could test and examine how adolescent women feel about breast cancer and conduct a 
series of experiments that focus on attitude inoculation and priming effects on motivation to 
engage in early detection for breast cancer. Thus, researchers might focus on obtaining more 
primary data, conducting more interviews, focus groups, and other data that might begin to 
provide insights into perceptions held about breast cancer and the impact of messages designed 
to change behaviors. 
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Research in the area of health communication and ethnic markets might also attempt to 
uncover the African American women’s beliefs and values regarding health and illness. Data 
obtained from studies in this area might be used and applied by advertising practitioners so that 
they could use the information to design better, more effective ads and promotional campaigns 
related to cancer prevention and control. Studies could then be used to develop more effective 
public policy initiatives in the area of cancer prevention and health care. 
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INTRODUCTION 

No group in American history has sparked as much passion, debate and violence 
on the issue of race than the Ku Klux Klan. For close to 140 years, the KKK has been the 
strongest symbol of oppression of African-Americans in this country. Even though the 
Klan has deteriorated to small groups scattered across the country, it can still cause strong 
reaction when it dares to stage a public showing of its white supremacist views. In 1998, 
the city of Erie, Pennsylvania spent more money, organized more law enforcement 
personnel, and orchestrated more elaborate preparations than for any peacetime event in 
city history. The police presence was in response to a planned rally on the Erie County 
Courthouse steps of fewer than 20 Ku Klux Klan members. Erie City officials said the 
money, planning, and people were necessary to make sure the rally didn’t turn violent. 1 

But our image of the Klan today is filtered through more than a hundred years of 
facts, legends, and even complete rewrites of history. The original Ku Klux Klan lasted 
fewer than 20 years after the Civil War and didn’t spread beyond the Southern States. 

But even though the 20 th century versions of the Klan had more members and stretched 
nationwide, the original Klan probably committed more crimes than the groups of later 
years. 2 

The original Ku Klux Klan formed around 1866 which is fewer than 40 years 
after the first Black-owned newspaper came off the presses in this country. From the 
beginning, the black press had mirrored the major concerns of its readers. Whether the 
issue was the abolition of slavery or emigration to a less hostile land, the courageous 
black publishers printed the needs, wants, and even demands of the African-Americans at 
a time when the people in power did not often share those views. 
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The purpose of this study is to try and strip away the years of hindsight and 
rewrites and look at the original Klan through the eyes of the people most threatened. 

The idea is that the original coverage of the Ku Klux Klan in the black press would give a 
personal and emotional glimpse into the terror caused by that secret society. 

But as we shall see, the rise of the original Ku Klux Klan is one issue on which 
the black press was mostly silent. The Klan is usually not mentioned by name and is 
rarely even the focus of articles concerning murders, other violence, and threats against 
the African-Americans in the black press at that time. In fact, the Ku Klux Klan is 
mentioned more in the black press in the 1880s when the group had mostly disbanded. 

The most common way to refer to the secret society was to turn the name into a generic 
noun or verb. A Washington reporter in 1 880 describes threats he received after writing 
an editorial; “I had been told that he was going to Ku Klux me, but I paid no attention to 
it.” 3 

Even without a plethora of direct references, the inferences and tone of the articles 
from the black press of that era gives a chilling glimpse into the terror-filled world 
created by the Ku Klux Klan of the 19* Century. 

METHODOLOGY 

My primary source for black-owned newspapers after the Civil War was the 
microfilm collection from the Library of Congress for The American Council of Learned 
Societies’ Committee of Negro Studies (ACLS). In 1940, the ACLS started a program 
called the Committee on Negro Studies to study and research African Americans. One of 
the major projects of the Committee on Negro Studies was collecting and microfilming 
scattered copies of African American-owned newspapers from the nineteenth and early 
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twentieth centuries; 4 This collection includes black newspapers from Tennessee, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Arkansas, Georgia, Virginia, California, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Kansas, Texas, Indiana, Ohio, Nebraska, Iowa, and the 
District of Columbia. The collection is important because it involved black-owned 
newspapers from both the Northern and the Southern parts of the country. 

The newspapers from the Committee on Negro Studies collection studied for Klan 
references included Colored American, Colored Tennessean, Loyal Georgian, Weekly 
Free Man ’s Press, The Free Press, The Georgetown Planet, Concordia Eagle, Kansas 
Herald, Herald of Kansas, The Weekly Echo, The State Journal, The Maryville 
Republican, The Bulletin, North Carolina Republican, Richmond Planet, Virginia Star, 
Republican Courier, American Citizen, The Black Republican, The Weekly Defiance, 
Pacific Appeal, The Echo, The Southern Republican, South Carolina Leader, The 
Freeman ’s Press, Freedman ’s Press, The Colored Visitor, National Leader, The 
Progress, Tennessee Star, The Negro World, The American Negro, The Conservator, 
Western Cyclone, Nicodemus Cyclone, Nicodemus Enterprise, Colored Patriot, 

Benevolent Banner, American Citizen, Vindicator, Elevator, Arkansas Freeman, Afro 
Independent, Weekly Review, The Free American, The Torchlight Appeal, and The 
Freeman ’s Journal. 

The time period for the study ranged from 1865 for the climate at the time of the 
Klan formation to the early 1890s. I also looked at individual black press collections 
such as the Indianapolis Freeman and the Ohio newspapers represented in the Ohio 
Historical Society’s The African-American Experience in Ohio, 1850- J920. 5 
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The paper follows the period in chronological order: from the end of the Civil 
War, the beginning of the Klan, Reconstruction, the violent period of the KKK, to the 
eventual disappearance of the original Klan. References to the Ku Klux Klan in black- 
owned newspapers appear throughout the chronological history. 

REWRITING HISTORY 

One reason why it is important to go back to the original black press coverage of 
the Ku Klux Klan is because of the image changes, makeovers, and even revisions of 
history undertaken by both Klan sympathizers and critics in the past hundred years. Plus, 
the 20 th Century version of the KKK can also color our image of the original secret 
society. 

The original Ku Klux Klan faded away in the 1 870s partly because of strong 
federal laws passed in response to the widespread acts of terrorism by the Klan and other 
groups after the Civil War. Plus, many people who had been silent and accepting of the 
Klan for years eventually turned against the group because of the amount and brutality of 
the terrorism. But at the start of the 20 th Century, some Southern scholars decided the 
Ku Klux Klan should have a more positive place in history. So they began to turn the 
original Klan into the white man’s savior against black insurrection after the Civil War 6 
An example of this type of historical revision is Susan Lawrence Davis’ Authentic 
History: Ku Klux Klan 1865-1877. which was published in 1924. Davis’ father was an 
original Klan member and she said it was her duty to set the record straight: 

The Ku Klux Klan, seeing no relief in sight, renewed their 
determination to save the South or die in the attempt. (The fulfillment of 
this determination for ‘white supremacy’ came between the years 1890 to 
1902 when new election laws and new State constitutions excluded the 
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negro from the polls and a white man’s government was a reality, and the 
Ku Klux Klan had solidified the South politically for all time to come. 7 

Texas attorney and politician Thomas Watt Gregory made many of the same 
points in a speech he gave to the Arkansas and Texas Bar Associations on July 10, 1906: 

... it was the most thoroughly organized, extensive, and effective 
vigilance committee the world has ever seen, or is likely to see. ... I am 
thoroughly convinced that, among conditions as they existed in the States 
referred to between 1866 and 1872, scarcely a man in this assembly would 
have been other than a Ku Klux or a Ku Klux sympathizer. 8 

Gregory later became the U S. Attorney General in the Wilson administration and 
was even asked by President Wilson to be appointed to the U S. Supreme Court, an offer 
that Gregory declined. 

One of the most popular authors of Klan revisionism was Thomas Dixon who 
played a big role in changing the group’s image with such books as The Leopard’s Spots 
and The Clansman: An Historical Romance of the Ku Klux Klan. Dixon wrote that The 
Clansman . . develops the true story of the ‘Ku Klux Klan Conspiracy, ’ which 
overturned the Reconstruction regime.” 9 

How the young South, led by the reincarnated souls of the 
Clansmen of Old Scotland, went forth under this cover and against 
overwhelming odds, daring exile, imprisonment, and a felon’s death, and 
saved the life of a people, forms one of the most dramatic chapters in the 
history of the Aryan race. 10 

Dixon’s book became one of the first major motion pictures in United States 
history. Director D.W. Griffith turned Dixon’s story into a 12-reel epic in 1915 and it 
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was even premiered for President Wilson at the White House. Shortly after its release, 
the name of the movie was changed from The Clansman to Birth of a Nation. 

The book and movie helped spark the rebirth of the Klan itself, which exists in some 
form to this day. 

Since so many people have attempted to frame the Ku Klux Klan’s role in the 
South after the Civil War, it’s important to go back to the people who were most affected 
by the Klan. One of the strongest ways for African-Americans to express their views in 
the 1800s was through the black-owned newspaper. It would be expected that the black 
press would give the most vivid, descriptive view of “The Invisible Empire.” 

RACIAL CLIMATE AT THE END OF THE CIVIL WAR 

The end of the Civil War should have been one of the most promising times for 
African-Americans, especially in the South. Abraham Lincoln had started the process of 
outlawing slavery with the Emancipation Proclamation in 1863. In April of 1865, the 
North anti-slavery troops defeated the pro-slavery South when Robert E. Lee surrendered 
to Ulysses S. Grant at Appomattox. A few days later, Lincoln gave the first presidential 
speech that supported African-American suffrage, at least in a limited way. 1 1 

But the thought that life would dramatically change for the better for Southern 
African-Americans didn’t last long. Just four days after his suffrage speech, Lincoln was 
assassinated in Washington D C. 

Within months. Southern states started to pass legislation to make sure blacks 
wouldn’t be able to enjoy their newly- won freedom. The new laws became known as 
Black Codes because they were aimed at allowing as little change as possible from the 
former master-slave relationship. Black Codes covered everything from making it illegal 
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for blacks to hunt or fish for food to paying a high yearly tax if they wanted to pursue a 

12 

career other than farming or servitude. 

Violence against African-Americans, of course, didn’t start with the Ku Klux 
Klan. It was a part of slavery and became even more prevalent at the end of the war. 
African-Americans were most often beaten or killed when they tried to assert their 
freedom from their former masters. 13 In fewer than two years after the Civil War, the 
Freedmen’s Bureau reported an alarming number of blacks murdered by whites in the 
South: 33 in Tennessee, 29 in Arkansas, 24 in South Carolina, 19 in Kentucky, 70 in 
Louisiana. And those numbers are considered to be much lower than what actually 
happened. 14 

In January of 1866, the Augusta, Georgia Colored American reprinted an article 
from Cincinnati’s Colored Citizen, which looks at the climate among many whites in the 
South after the war. “There are others, who prove themselves our enemies, who kill, 
wound, and cowardly beat the colored people, who charge the race with all that is bad 
and give them credit for nothing good.” 15 (Reproduction of article on Appendix 1) 
African-Americans weren’t the only ones who were scared of violence in the 
South after the war. White men and women were also worried about the future. They 
had just lost the war and were waiting for their penance from the victorious Northern 
states. Plus, with the end of slavery, many were expecting a “negro insurrection and race 
war.” Author Stanley Horn called it “. . the chronic Southern Nightmare.” 16 

Even the whites who were supposedly enforcing the rights of the ex-slaves often 
didn’t believe in full equality. William Brownlow had been named Tennessee’s 
Governor after the war and he later was known as an enemy of the Klan. But in the 
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months after the war, Brownlow told Congress how he really felt about African- 
Americans. His speech was printed in its entirety in Colored Tennessean on October 7, 
1865. “A long and intimate acquaintance with affairs in the South has convinced me that 
the white and colored people cannot live together, politically or socially, as equals. . . 
(Reproduction of article on Appendix 2 and 3) 

Even the method of terrorism later attributed to the Klan didn’t originate with the 
group. This excerpt from the black-owned Loyal Georgian on January 27, 1 866 
describes a Klan-like incident. But the crime happens months before the Klan is formed. 
“We are informed that a most fiendish outrage was committed near Hamburg, South 
Carolina, one night last week, by five white men, disguised with masks. They went to 
the house of Chandler Garrot, a colored man, and each violated the person of his wife, a 
colored woman.” 17 (Reproduction of this article on Appendix 4) 

This environment of escalated violence against African-Americans and fear 
amongst the Southern whites of a race war is what helped start what eventually became 
one of the most racist and violent organizations in American history. 

KLAN BEGINNINGS 

With the fear and anger the name would inspire in later years, the Ku Klux Klan 
had innocent beginnings. After the Civil War, six young confederate army veterans in 
Pulaski, Tennessee were looking for something to occupy their time. Sometime around 
May 1 866, they decided to start their own private club and used secrecy as a way to give 
their group a mysterious and important reputation. There are a few different explanations 
for the term “Ku Klux” but the most accepted is that it was a version of the greek word 
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“kuklos.” One of the most popular of the early social fraternities was Kuklos Adelphon. 

• 18 

“Klan” was merely added for the alliteration. 

Much like social fraternities, the Ku Klux Klan held ritualistic initiation 
ceremonies for people who wanted to join. To keep the members anonymous, they 
started wearing masks and robes when appearing in public. But the organizers later 
emphasized that the Klan was originally formed purely for the amusement for the 
members and didn’t have any ulterior motives . 19 

According to Klan legend, the group noticed on its night rides that African- 
Americans were scared of the white sheets and mysterious men. Klan members 
considered the blacks superstitious and started to use the disguises to frighten the former 
slaves. KKK members impersonated the ghosts of confederate soldiers and played 
various practical jokes on their victims. One of the favorite Klan tricks that has been told 
and retold over the generations was to hide a funnel, tube and oilcloth bag under the 
sheets. Then the Klan member would ride up to a black person filling a water bucket and 
ask for a drink. He would proceed to “drink” several buckets of water and tell the victim 
that he hadn’t had water since a long-ago confederate battle and that he gets thirsty in 
hell . 20 In reality, the victim of the prank was probably more scared of the real person 
under the sheet than any fear of the supernatural. 

As with all Klan rituals and later violent acts, there wasn’t anything original about 
their behavior. Slave owners in the South had been dressing up as ghosts at night for 
generations to keep the slaves from travelling at night or leaving the plantation. 

The Klan imitation of earlier rituals is another reason why the black press at the 
time didn’t give the group as much attention as it later received. Blacks had already been 
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subjected to the night riders well before the Klan so it wasn’t a new phenomenon. Even 
when the Klan turned violent, it was just one of many secret societies bent on doing 
whatever was necessary to keep the African-Americans from enjoying their rights. 

KLAN TURNS VIOLENT 

Given the mood of the times, it’s not surprising that the Klan quickly forgot about 
the amusement and became a much more serious group. After the Civil War, the Federal 
Government had to find ways to keep order in the Southern states. A black-owned 
newspaper in Georgia printed the full text of an order from the Provisional Governor to 
set up militias in each county: 

I, James Johnson, Provisional Governor of the State, do hereby 
authorize and request the people of this State to organize, according to 
law, in each of the counties of the State, a volunteer company, for the 
purpose of aiding the civil authorities in the execution of law and the 
suppression of violence. 

-Colored American, Augusta, GA, December 30, 1865 22 
Reproduction of this article on Appendix 5 

It’s a common misconception that the Klan was formed in response to the 

Reconstruction Act, which was condemned by most Southern whites. But as we have 

seen, the Klan was already more than a year-and-a-half old when Congress passed the 

Reconstruction Act over President Johnson’s veto in 1867. 23 Coupled with new measures 

that opened up voting to African- Americans and restricted voting to others, many 

Southern whites were starting to feel powerless in the new political climate. A phrase 

which white people of the time were using to describe the new social dynamic was “the 

bottom rail’s on top.” 24 
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Once African-Americans in the South had a voice in the elections, they 
enthusiastically got involved in politics. Union Leagues, also known as Loyal Leagues, 
became popular as political organizations for the blacks and the Republican Party. But 
many whites saw the Leagues as much more than political groups. They considered the 
popular groups as another step on the road to black domination of the South. 23 Klan 
apologists go so far as to say that the Union Leagues caused so much terrorism and 
violence that the Ku Klux Klan took on the role of stopping the violence against whites. 26 

A black-owned newspaper in Austin, Texas, Weekly Free Man ’s Press, felt 
compelled to respond to the negative portrayal of the of the Loyal Leagues on August 1 5, 
1868. “Much bad has been said about the League, but we challenge any one to point to a 
single act of violence in this State which has originated in this State from the Union 
League.” 27 (Reproduction of article on Appendix 6 and 7) 

But this article also shows how the black press treated the Ku Klux Klan at the 
height of its power. By August of 1868, the Klan had spread throughout the South and 
was responsible for countless acts of violence. But even though the author of this article 
in the Weekly Free Man's Press on August 15, 1868 makes strong statements about the 
Union Leagues, at the same time the author won’t even mention the Klan by name. “The 
country is full of secret societies of a bad and treasonable nature; this feet also makes it 
the more necessary for loyal men to have secret societies.” (Reproduction of this article 
on Appendix 6 and 7.) 

Since one of the main rules of the Ku Klux Klan was the secrecy of its members, 
it’s hard to pin down exactly when the group forgot the pranks and night riding 
intimidation and turned into a feared terrorist group. After its beginning in the spring of 
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1866 in Tennessee, the idea quickly spread to northern Alabama, Georgia, and eventually 
to most of the Southern states. The black press might not have made special mention of 
the Klan because it turned violent at a time in the South when blacks were under attack 
by many groups. A particularly chilling group of stories appeared in the Loyal Georgian 
in October of 1866. A lengthy article described in great detail the brutal beating and rape 
of a black woman by former confederate soldiers. The article is followed by a sidebar 
story about several other incidents of violence against blacks in the area. 

We have reports that murders are very frequent; and it is said that 
seven freedmen were killed in the vicinity of Edgefield court-house the 
first week in this month. . . . If General Sickles, or General Scott have any 
power, or means, with which to rid Edgefield of the band of ruffians that is 
so relentlessly persecuting the blacks, and disgracing the State of South 
Carolina, we call upon them in the name of humanity to act without 
further delay. 

-Loyal Georgian, Augusta, GA, October 13, 1866 29 
Reproduction of this article on Appendix 8 and 9. 

The group of stories in the Loyal Georgian appeared before the Klan even started its 

reign of terror. 

By most accounts, the Klan began to step up its intimidation and violence in 1868, 
starting in Tennessee but quickly spreading to other states. The KKK was not a closely 
controlled group. The various Klan “dens” around the South had very little contact with 
the original group in Tennessee. The Grand Wizard of the Klan was former Confederate 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest, although he never formally admitted his involvement 
in the group. 30 But Forrest couldn’t control the actions of the various Klan dens and that 
prompted some of the original members to denounce the violence. 31 It also gave Klan 
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sympathizers a later argument that “real” Ku Klux Klan members never used violence 
except in self-defense. 

But “real” members or not, the KKK was now using whatever means necessary to 
intimidate African-Americans and to counteract the effects of Reconstruction. One of the 
most common Klan methods was to visit the black family or white sympathizer in the 
middle of the night with a warning to leave the county at once. If the warning was 
ignored, the Klan would return and torture or kill the person. 32 Ironically, the first 
mention of the Ku Klux Klan found in the black press was a reprint from a white-owned 
paper. The Charleston, South Carolina Free Press ran a clipping from a Cincinnati 
newspaper. 

The Cincinnati Gazette , of March 30 th , has a dispatch saying that 
the murderous Ku Klux Clan left documents at Mr. Patrick Hanney’s 
house, near Waverly, Term., a few days ago, warning him to quit the 

country The Vidette (Klu Klux Klan organ) has published an extra, 

warning Union men and negroes not to leave their homes until after the 
election. 

-The Free Press, Charleston, SC, April 11, 1868 33 
Reproduction of this article on Appendix 10 

It’s important to note that The Free Press article was not written by the Charleston paper 
and concerned Klan activity far away from where the reporters and publisher lived. 

It’s understandable why black-owned papers in the South were reluctant to 
publicly take on the Ku Klux Klan at the height of the group’s violence. First of all, the 
newspapers themselves were fairly new with the end of slavery coming just a few years 
previous. But more importantly, the publishers and writers knew the very real danger of 
publicly denouncing the Klan. In many communities, Klan members or Klan 
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sympathizers ran the government and the courts. Very few whites, let alone blacks, were 
willing to stand up to the terrorist group. Plus, even if the Southern black press would 
start a campaign against the Klan, it’s doubtful it would have made much of a difference. 
At that point in history. Southern local and state governments seemed powerless to stop 
the Klan and other secret groups bent on violence against African-Americans and 
destruction of the Republican Party. 34 

LAWS AND PRESSURE FORCE KLAN UNDERGROUND 

While the black press was largely silent on the Ku Klux Klan, others were 
detailing the atrocities and soon even the Federal Government couldn’t ignore the 
widespread violence. 

The November elections of 1868 caused many people to realize the true nature of 
the Klan. In many southern states, especially Tennessee and Arkansas, the KKK went on 
mission of terror to keep Republicans, black and white, away from the voting booth. The 
group used intimidation, torture and murder to help the Democratic candidates. These 
tactics forced the Governor of Arkansas to call out the militia and the Governor of 
Tennessee to declare martial law in several counties. 35 

In January 1 869, Klan Grand Wizard Nathan Bedford Forrest sent a proclamation 
to all of the KKK dens telling the groups to destroy the masks and costumes because of 
the violence attributed to the group. This order helped to dissolve the KKK in both 
Tennessee and Arkansas, but didn’t have much effect on Klan activity in other states. 36 
This proclamation also gave Klan supporters an easy excuse in later government 
investigations when they would respond to alleged Ku Klux Klan violence by saying the 
organization no longer existed. 
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Klan violence continued, eventually forcing Congress to pass a wide-ranging 
Anti-Klan law in April of 1 87 1 . This was followed by an intense congressional 
investigation into Klan activity and resulted in the prosecution of hundreds of Klan 

37 

members. 

In May of 1873, President U S. Grant announced even tougher measures against 

Klan activity. In a rare mention of the Ku Klux Klan in a Southern black newspaper of 

this time, South Carolina’s Georgetown Planet reprints Grant’s proclamation and 

includes an editorial denouncing the secret societies. 

. . . and hope the strong arm of the general government will be 

extended sufficiently to protect all from murder and repine, and effectually 

squench out all Ku Kluxism and the rebel Democracy, and learn them a 

lesson not to be forgotten in all time. 

-Georgetown Planet, SC, May 31, 1873 38 
Reproduction of this article on Appendix 1 1 

Notice how the writer uses the name as a generic term for terrorism and other violence. 

This is a method used often in the black press of the 19 century. 

EXAMPLES OF KLAN COVERAGE IN WHITE-OWNED NEWSPAPERS 

With such an absence of Ku Klux Klan references in the black press of this era, 
for comparison it’s important to see how the white-owned newspapers covered the group. 
For obvious reasons, white-owned papers weren’t as reticent about mentioning the Klan 
by name. The first ever reference in a newspaper happened in the birthplace of the Klan, 
Pulaski, Tennessee. The Pulaski Citizen printed this item on March 29, 1867. “TAKE 
NOTICE. - the Kuklux Klan will assemble at their usual place of rendezvous “The Den” 
on Tuesday night next, exactly at the hour of midnight, in costume and bearing the arms 
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of the Klan. By order of the Grand Cyclops. G.T.” 39 Next to the Klan notice, the editor 
wrote that he didn’t know anything about the organization. In reality, the editor of the 
Pulaski Citizen was Frank McCord, one of the six original members of the Ku Klux 
Klan. 40 McCord’s paper and many others in popular Klan areas printed meeting notices 
and positive stories about the KKK during the first years. Eventually, Tennessee made it 
illegal for newspapers to print Klan notices. 

Another example of newspaper coverage of the Klan is the following chilling 
piece of alliterative writing, which originated in the Richmond Dispatch but also ran in 
several other papers. “The Ku-Klux klan are kalled upon to kastigate or kill any kullered 
kusses who may approve the konstitution being koncocted by the kontemptible karpet- 
baggers at the kapital.” 41 

For a more systematic approach to Klan coverage in the white press, the New 
Orleans Picayune was studied during an important time period. The Picayune was 
started in 1839 and was the first of the penny press papers in the South and West. It’s 
situated in a Southern state that had its share of white supremacist groups but also had the 
largest number of fine African-Americans during the years of slavery. 42 The period 
chosen is a two-month stretch from March to early May 1871 when Congress debated 
and passed the Ku Klux Klan bill and an investigation began into Klan behavior in the 
Southern states. 

During that two-month period, the Picayune ran no fewer than 22 articles 
concerning the Ku Klux Klan. Almost all of the articles were political in nature and 
reported on the progress of the Klan bill in Congress. The Picayune attributed much of 
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its Washington D.C. coverage to the New York Herald and the St. Louis Republican. A 
few examples of these stories are printed in their entirety on Appendix 12 through 21 . 

Two of the articles were basically editorials against the Ku Klux bill. On March 
29 th , 1871 the Picayune argued that the North was exaggerating Klan violence in order to 
pass a law to penalize the South. The writer used a typical Klan argument that the secret 
groups usually had good intentions. “But while in some rare instances good men have 
been assassinated, the victims of these regulators are in most cases such as deserved 
capital sentence from a court of criminal judicature.” 43 When the bill passed, the 
Picayune wrote the law was designed to keep anyone from challenging the Federal 
Government as the South did in the Civil War. “Rebellion thus isolated and 
individualized will be easily managed. It is the fable of the fagots in a new shape; the 
separated sticks of treason may be broken with ease, and the force bill forbids their being 
joined.” 44 (Reproductions of these articles on Appendix 18-21.) 

In this two-month period, one of the leading newspapers of the South paid close 
attention to the political side of the Ku Klux Klan legislation but didn’t shed any light 
onto the pain and suffering of the African-Americans because of this group. 

DISAPPEARANCE OF KLAN 

By the late 1 870s, the Klan had lost almost all of its power and members. Klan 
supporters say the group disbanded on purpose because it had successfully saved the 
South for the white man. 45 But realistically, the federal government’s strict laws, 
investigations, and enforcement stripped the Klan’s power and turned many supporters 
against the group. 46 
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Ironically, as the original Ku Klux Klan was fading from the scene, the black 
press started to use the group’s name more frequently. In 1877, the black paper of 
Concordia Parish, Louisiana reprinted a New York Times interview with new president 
Rutherford B. Hayes. Although this article is originally from a white-owned paper, it’s 
important because of the way the President describes the Klan: 

. . that the men who were in White League and Ku-Klux 
organizations were the lawless and ignorant, not the respectable and 
intelligent; that out of the better class a valuable addition to the 
Republican party can probably be had. . . . 

-Concordia Eagle, Concordia Parish, LA April 7, 1877 
Reproduction of this article on Appendix 22 and 23. 

Editor William Eagleson made his mark with a few black newspapers in Kansas 

after the Civil War. While his Kansas Herald only survived for six months, it did a good 

job of putting the African-American issues around the country in perspective. 47 

Eagleson’ s paper took on the state of Mississippi, which was trying to stop the mass 

exodus of blacks to Kansas: 

Of course this unconstitutional measure will cause considerable 

excitement among the colored people of that Ku-Klux stronghold, and in 

their efforts to escape from that State several, yes, hundreds, will be 

murdered, and for no other cause than they dare act as other oppressed 

people would and do act under similar circumstances. 

-Kansas Herald, Topeka, KS January 30, 1880 48 
Reproduction of this article on Appendix 24 and 25. 

Shortly before its last edition, the renamed Herald of Kansas ran an interesting 

account of intimidation on June 11, 1880.. The story is about threats against Washington 

Exodus reporter F. Benjamin by a white newspaper editor. The article is taken from the 

Nashville Ejducator. . . . I saw Mr. Hansell all that day, but he said nothing to me. I 
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had been told however that he was going to Ku Klux me, but I paid no attention to it.” 49 
(Reproduction of this article on Appendix 26 and 27.) 

The article above is important because it is supposedly the actual words of the 
Washington reporter. It shows that the Klan had not only become a generic term for 
terrorists, but it was also in use as a verb to describe threats and possible violence against 
a person. 

The most blatant discussion of the Ku Klux Klan in a black newspaper comes 
from Thomas Harden’s Weekly Echo in Savannah, Georgia in 1883. In two cryptic short 
editorials, the Klan is mentioned in a derisive tone. But the comments make it clear the 
Klan was certainly still alive in Savannah: 

It is with pleasure that we inform certain kuklux bosses in the 
interior, that their threatening letters were consigned to THE ECHO waste 
basket. 

THE Georgia kuklux and their leaders must have heard something 
‘drop.’ We notice since the last issue of THE ECHO they are hunting their 
‘holes.’ ‘Tiswell. 

-Weekly Echo, Savannah, GA, August 26, 1883 50 
Reproduction of this article on Appendix 28 

On the same page of the Weekly Echo, an anonymous “subscriber” writes to the paper 

about the suspicious death of a black man from Rome, Georgia. “It is asserted that his 

death was caused by a Vigilance Committee or KuKlux, who are scouring the woods in 

and around the city.” 5 ^Reproduction of this article on Appendix 28.) 

Throughout the 1880s, the black press used variations of the group’s name in 
articles. But usually, as in this article from the State Journal of Harrisburg, PA on 
January 5, 1 884, the Ku Klux Klan was relegated to a generic noun or verb or as a group 
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from the past. . . it is simply another one of the many dastardly outrages to be 
chronicled in blood and symbolized in tears, deeds perpetrated by the remnants of red 
shirt victims, shot gun clubs and klu klux clans.” 52 (Reproduction of this article on 
Appendix 29.) 

Another example came out of Cleveland, OH in 1886: 

THE COLORED people of Cass County, Tex., are excited over a 
Ku-Klux raid that was made upon certain members of the race at 
Douglassville recently. The trouble arose from the recent organization of a 
secret society, the aims and objects of which are a profound mystery to the 
white population. 

-Cleveland Gazette, Cleveland, OH, November 6, 1886 53 
Reproduction of this article on Appendix 30 and 3 1 

The first black political cartoonist, Henry J. Lewis, attacked the Klan during his 

time at the Indianapolis Freeman starting in the late 1880s. Lewis had worked at 

Harper’s Weekly before moving to the African-American paper. 54 In a cartoon in June 

1889 titled “Protection for the Negro,” Lewis shows five episodes of violence or 

discrimination including one named “Regulators at Work” which shows KKK members 

pulling people from a cabin and hanging them from a tree. In September of that year, 

Lewis again takes aim on the Klan and the country’s indifference with a cartoon labeled 

“Some Daily or Rather Nightly Occurrences in the South.” This cartoon shows Klan 

members hanging a black man while Uncle Sam stands guard. Both of these cartoons are 

featured on Appendix 32-34. 
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DISCUSSION 

The scarcity of Ku Klux Klan references in the 19 th century black press is the 
result of a combination of factors. First of all, the original Klan flourished in the South 
right after the Civil War. At this time, black-owned newspapers in the South were just 
getting started after generations of slavery. 55 Plus, the Ku Klux Klan and other secret 
societies used violence and murder as a way to keep blacks from gaining too much 
power. To confront the Klan in the late 1860s and 1870s could mean very real danger for 
the writer and editor. And it wasn’t just the African-Americans who kept quiet about the 
Klan. White Southern Republicans feared for their lives during that time and didn’t see 
the wisdom of taking on the Klan. 

The lack of coverage of the original Ku Klux Klan in the black press doesn’t 
diminish the terror and violence inflicted by that hate group of the post-Civil War era. 
Instead, the absence of articles shows the power of the Klan and the racial climate at the 
time of Southern Reconstruction. 

In areas where the Klan was strong, local officials either belonged to the Klan or 
looked the other way. Law enforcement officials were either members or unable to do 
anything about the violence. When KKK members were arrested, supporters lied to give 
them alibis. Major Lewis Merrill, who investigated the Klan in South Carolina, called it 
“the demoralization of public opinion.” 56 

As technology improves and there is a better method of indexing and searching 
black-owned newspapers of the 19 th Century, it is important to continue to look for 
references to the original Ku Klux Klan to see if any of the papers took a stronger stand 
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against the group. But for the most part, the black press responded to the original Ku 
Klux Klan with terror masked in silence. 
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we, pat any time rise 
against their helpliss families; did' we 

ever offer them insult of any kind ! When I 

quJl. ’ ' i’ll :/_ I f .. « i\ 
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•geqlass, 
jig men, 
*>:er, I aiu 

tl as eveh 
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the elec- 
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riy State 
lit ion, is 
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4*1 mill - 
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they tan 
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>w in Ln- 
y in spe- 
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* me 



over which [ the States, 1 lC nisei ves have a para-, 
mount control,, our friejK •« at - the North should 
begin! I y settmg a good example to less" eniight- 1 
Cried ni id pat tlotic States of theV South. As they 
par A n beam i n their own eye; they should pluck 
it out |>efora taking* the ^inote Out Of the eye. 
their So utlie lli 



jctohoriKD eoiJoisi^ATioh> 

; Whild upin the subject of the colored race. 1 
may be per hi tted to say that £ome definite legis- 
lation i vnecessary for the protection, disposition, 
govern) nenfcr and control of the ’ emancipate* 1 
slaves’ pmorig usu What,' the character °t that 



legislation sh mld he, it is not my pfov i nee to say 
I leave it to the good seii.se, experience and 
reflection of the r" --' L — " 
.My to d eteymine. 
the State has been agatm 
When i he Federal force 
essee, hiitiiy of those 
ate £1 aV ery >w ill 1 show the 
quarter ; aha especially 

ai d insylent . thwart their former owners 
and the whitje s generally. A long and intimate 
-acquaiii fcanCe with affair^ in the 'South has edn- 



of thp Genera L •Assdm- 
>f6re| the legislation of | 
t the slave hop illation, 
are withdrawn from 
fought to perhelu - 1 
em.^nci pate'd* : slaves no 
class >y ho are how 



peUce&bte separation oi' tlie twjo fades on South- 
ern soilr VtheTb 1 aeks in their seimrate condition to 
eh joy full poll aftal rights- if you please, fcheri grit 
Of suffrage ai d representation.. In this ay ay I. 
would settle} be most dilHcultj question that has 
grown out of] a terrible iv'h r of lour yerii>s v dura- 
tion* It [is cer , airily right and fexpedient for the 
I^gisiathre cjf Tenriessdd to say to ; what extent 
the State sha 1 be overrun, t hy the emancipated 
slaves of othei States. Illinois, at the breaking 
out of the rebellion^’ enact**! ^tringent laws, for- 
bidding negroes from btheit States to settle there. 
Other free Stales enacted similar laws. I would 
say, guard ago in§t) excessive f eg is I ati on upon, this 
subject, brit.lv -alii means, see that Tennessee is 
' not bni4em^ with ,a fe ut her own slaves. I 
am, mvsTlf, the advocate o /appropi-iating a sep- 
arate 'and Pn il able , amour t c^’|teri1;tQry, 'Sylthi.n. 

£ uch‘ degrees |o latitude d ; ''-nj?d adapted to their 
nature; and there' settling then i as a nation of 
freedmen. Teaas affording the yopnisite amount s] 
of territory, and a suitable 
having declared that slavery 




note, and Texas 
never should, be 
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‘ Tlie nriaticjai condition: of the- 
the early and prompt attention 
Assembly..; While t have eVery 
ability of the great State of Te 
•her liabilities, and of the disposi 
[to have them met, action on yo 
and intelligent action— -if> called 
tion of ordnances will Appear 
| of the ComUtyoller arid Treas u re 
(letiiils. (Trie State debt now due 
videil hh !OhceVjts reported !by 
jis ijjl,213 ) '|l9;6o. T J'his amount of 
raised arid wie credit Of the Stat< 
this sumbtoberaisecllleaveit 
to detenu ine. i 



u- ". 4/v-i y. H.unHOADs. « 
The Oouiptroller's rejiort will 
to you that; there is .now due 
Bomls loaned to the different Ra 
in the §tate; ^,789,509, This is 
due dji^riitlm Bonds endorsed by 
Railroad ! Cbbapames, amouniiu 
j’or thia debt the- Stat^ is wltinri 
the failuije of the Compiuiies. B 
hies -acred able to pay 4 their in' 
should be required to clo so pt on' 
Well extend theii* qredi t to meet tl 
hilities a-si lb.r the State td do so 
with her| already heavy oblig 
- updo hur.i ' v .. • • ; ' .. ■' 

. iVlost of Ithe: railroads in the S 
turned dvfsr to the companies rc 
ipg them, iare being repaired a 
companies; ‘ They nave beeu tut 
Go v eminent dn terms lilieral riin 
The road from this City to Ohattc 
that city to. the Virginia line, a < 
hundred milCs, owned by three < 
a gelerM thing, in splendid ord< 
traefl has been re-laid, the end 
dres*j, and ithe cuts well ’ditch* 
TheJIwt bridge near the Virgini 
flni^Ptl. ahd the vcdhnbcHdn ivitl 
; pteteT. ld>pn the roads. in l5fidoih 
ness.ee .repairs are progressing ri 
I indication# are that the compan 
I table business before them, as t 
laiUomft of travel and a large den 
Ida the country becomes quiet and 
Is umed. Ais a general thing I ma 
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PR 0 0 L A ?t TATI ON BY: THE 
GOVERNOR. 

Kx!:. i:t.vk OrricK, 
Vvovisio.wr. Gov’t ov Gi:oi:i;ia t 
MHledgcvillo, Nov. 21, liiod. ^ 
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And io is Iiorobv further declared, that 
C 0 rin;anius, when so formed and 
lized, H i li ho .^auxiliary »ifd Mioordi- 
.to rho eivii oflieers ;• ihat they shall i 



H as a 
Fi' 



for i»i o 



no pmoo^ and search the house n.fl fi MiltS 



crson, . without a ngal warrant rc^u-§ w:l ' t ll ?° 
issued, by some magistrate having! uftdoij] 
ority, and shall in no 'case inflict any" 
slliuent except by thofjiidgrncut anc 
dirt itioq of duly quaiiaed. civil oificbr 
^''ving jurisdiction of the offense. 

And whereas, it is desirable to hav 



uh;, 

shot 

tai 



t) vii\ i ty i u ftqiu m a a d, an d| that thcire 
Id he no cbhliiet . betweeju the mi liv 



i.u t ! : or itiyi u f thc S tail e ! and United 



TVu 



States, it>is further . deeiared- that said 



com 



baties, when- ^formed wJthjin their re- 
spec tive eonnties, shall ,hje i ;unde^ the 
con t r ol ah d :si>b j ecfc to : th e military cbm^ 
man ders^ of ^ ^ the Uaited; :S command' 
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[frfiBTUJl 

4. 

Irecepti 



CURING 
. EN !•! ! 



meeting of 
1 id this ci 
ight, at 
rch, to welc ) 
Bryant 



Re 



can 



■ganised by 
.9 the chair, 
tressed the 
inner, givin 
\: heeded, 
dot of the 
i unity, 
ipnd all thei 
^ducatiofl*, 
esent to 
;o the stateb 



in 



loa 



utions were 



|ie meeting udjour 



NED j 
ON 



OF 



colors 

ty 

V. Ml 
me tl 
to ofr 



(^Hir 



ineeti 
to b| 
te 
geuerj 

ur g' 
r eu 
at|- 
ve tlo 



and 



mep 



unat 



a:i 



welcome 
pleasure, o 
ain J. E- 
sit ion, and 
iias remain 



am 
ur tn 3 
Bryan 
regarc 
<id 01 r 



assure him 
lence in his 
a motives, 

0 matter fro 
comCi 

r SEE IT. 



that 
aonest 
regarc 
m whs 



in Ju 



1 man named Step! 



ered that, 

1 order to frightei 
the city, got up 

3t Him: 'of.j 
upon his 
\ a retainer 



iarceir 
havin 
of fift f 



held 



ioiERLC 



t&e jusj 
ie had au exaniina) 









INHUMAN TREATMENT OP A 
FREED WOM AN, 

4 — — — 0 

A REMC ^>F BARIUKISM-T^E 
Wl|It'PING-POST IN VOGUE. 



We give below, the offidavit of a 

colored; woman, in Spuolding count}*, -to 

cruelty: inflicted upon her by white men, 

which, Ifor fiendish malignity, and hellish 

atrocity, exceeds any act we have ever 

read in the annals of crime. We blush 
* • 1 s 
with shame, and shudder with/ horror, 

while we read it; and, although modesty 



poDB by which , they can hope to sucoeed 
in the aifairs of this life? ^WKy, by | 




crn_^ ^ 

We kubw that, already, some of the 




stronger demauda of justice impel us to 
give itj ‘publicity,, that the world may 
learn how dark and devilish are the 



deeds t;o which the spirit of slavery can 
lead men. $ 



‘ Myself and husband were under con- 
tract wjith Mrs. Amanda Childs of’Hcury 
county and worked from January l, 
18 GH, ui.til the crops were laid by, or in 
other words, until the main work o f the 
year w|ls done, without difficulty. Theu 
(the fajshion being prevalent among the 
plauterp) we were called upon onb bight, 
and my husbuud was demanded; I said 
he was[ gone to the water-melon jpatch. 
They t^cn seized me, and tied me, and 
took mis some distance from the house, 
where they .‘bucked** me down across a 
log, stripped my clothes over myjhead, 
one of the men standing astride inyneck, 
and beat me across my posterior, two 
men hiding my legs, I u this manner 
I wasj beaten until they were tired 
Then, they turned uie parallel with the 
log, laying my neck upon a limb -which 



projected from the log, aud one maD 
placing! Lis foot upoo my neck, be|at me 



again oh my hip apd thigh Then \ I was 
thrown| upon the grouod on my back, one 
of the [men stood upon tny breast,! while 
two otpers took hold of my fee't and 
stfetcii^ they 



„ 

mb . 

c x- Con fed era t e soldier, as 
r a v ishejd^ me? ^ Du ri ng^th e l w h i p p i ug , one 



Soutlieauj people are becoming tired of, 
aud sickejied by, the* many acts of aha- 
mauity wlhicb are heaped upon their 
former slaves : and as an evidence of it. 
wc give the following extract from a 
letter froin? a Cobnty Solicitor of this 
State : ■ ! 

“ I am tired o<| snch a place as this, 
and more than this, we are going back- 
ward instead of! forward. We have 
adapted aiud now carry into execution the 
barbarous and crujel laws of ftouth Cara 
Una. And the American Indiau is not 
more delighted jat the writhings and 
shrieks of his victim at the slake, than 
many Georgians | are at the agonizing 
cries of the African uegro at the whip- 
ping post;” j j 

# ; • j # » ! 

Wc learn from various parts of the 
State that whipping, as a punishment for 
crime, is j becoming very common We 
wish to j shield no one from the 
rigors of | the law and just punishment 
wbeDj by jbud conduct, he incurs them; 
but we do, iu* the name’ of humanity, and 
for the sake of U13 good name of Geor-' 
gia, protest against! all such rrlics jof 
barbarisndj as the whipping^ post. ■" J, 

It might have been very efficacious in 
the days of slavery j and, perhaps, an 
swered the demands of justice in the 
medieval ages, an!d in the; days of the 
fanatical witch burners of Massachusetts, 
and the bigoted [religionist of Virginia 
in the days of Lord Fairfax ; but wc 
disgraceful' "‘to ffan eiw 

liirhtencid n fVh riclinri * fvoaVvIo . 
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In Pennsylvania ( 
candidate for Go 
>,000 majority’; an 
c ected 19 out of 2 
■ess. 

Iu Ohio the Rn 
t ieir entire State tii 
njority ; and. out' 
ungress have electe 
Iu ludiaua the ent 
chosen, and out of ; 
ess 7 were elected 
The Radicals hav< 
tfore them in Iowft 
The President, i; 
rinH tour, left Ilia j 
mple; in four 
oken, aud their vex 
3 t him uow ‘dry up] 
d >wn V * ; 



Washington, V 
ScrurJier/i HontfSi 
une 21, 1860/proy 
J of the pubi ic’/lai 
tates for lhdmes tei 
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SEVEN FREEDMEN REPORTED 
> i KILLED i!! -' '• ' ■ 



of- hulf that quantitvi 

«nd. Tbik^^ioti 



ober)^ term I of 



tlliSti 

n. 



t ' sum p. gui-iy? kud 



Jn\m and hi i 



je Gibsou’s 



—A collect 



Georgian,’ ; :iiuo 



| ALL RIG 
lUMPHAlf T I !| 
iFEATED 

— i 

forty towns 



ons last W< 



in C<| 
eek 



aver two- thirds 



y the Radio 



ala. 



i of Alabama 



Idled, the re 



d men’s Bureau, 



m seventy 
n that State, 

)kom are wlyte wi\ 
|e suffering f *om la< 
Patton, it 
rnong those 



will le 
who r{ 

page of ratji ins, 
est was sustained 
|0 notes the inportai 
t reports $iow 
to more than twice 
red persons, 
owever, that 
^ mentioned 
rn rebel journals ; n< 
to refrain from abi 
Bureau, auc denouj 
louse for ‘lazy, wort 



is county, the 
)e had an e;cam 
air owo leftrnc 
'some Buifiy * 
n the 1 1 tb, 
cimsideratif 



pv. cu W uu an vA^uuuiLuciuic auiuict its 

he was on crutches, fell upon me and 
ravished uie. During the whipping, one 
of the jiuen run his pistol into me, ^nd 
said lie had a great mind to pull the 
nt j ti ipgori and swore they ought to. shoot 
j me, as kny husband had bee*' in the! / God 
duimicu Van kce^ajrmy > h aids wore they 



lie 

IS- 

na- 

n 



i 



bail 

spet 



on 



pas 

it- 



HT 



I meant (to Kill every black son of a biicb 
j they ct^uld find that had fought against 
! them. ! They then went back to the 
house, jeciztd my two daughter*, one 14 
uud th£ other 17 years old, and beat 
them, [demanding their father’s pistol, 
and uplou Isidore to get that, they eutered 
the hobse and Look such articles of cloth- 
ing as suited their fancy and decamped. 
There iwere concerned in this affair eight 
ro 3 n, nlone ol which could be recognized 



SEVEN 



At 
was s 



of a noise 



was niakiid 



issue 



for cei’tatn. 



her 

Rod a X ChiLds.’ * 

mark ; 



44 Sworn to and HuhsCribed before me, 
September 25,. 1866. 

J.. Clarke SwXvzr, 

- Ag’t Bureau. 



to eigh 



The above again 

swo^n to ^ and her . 

subscribed be- Roda Ann X Childs. 
fore me, Oct. mark j 

3d, j 1 866. 

; Jas J. Boynton, 

Judge Spalding Couuty Court, j 



We do not know whether those jour* 



nals which have so many anatfaetnas for 



this it 
by ver 



aton has beep 
in| Mission, 



*rson who has been I res 



pie in Atlanta, propose 
by stock 



IN eery store] 
share. 

frA»ftnitv flfi. 
V 



I 



[FREE DM £N REPORT 
KILLED H ! ’ 



Bel 



W i ate 



Air lalst week, a colored man 
icfc in the lift arm, and bis wife Jin 
the rijht breast, by a white man, simply 
because they dared to inquire the caAse 
the wh ite individual aforesojid 
g in a neighboring house tenan- 



ted by tWo or three mulatto girls 



glad tc kqow that, although 
the wlouods are vVry severe, they arc hot 
mortal. 

From the reports which have comej to 
within the past week, it ap 
pear^ quite evident that the freedmen in 
Edgefield ’district South Carolina, pre 
the same hellish persecution 



suffering 



now 



Wa hnve reports that murders are 



very 

freer 



Edgnfieic court 



this 

Wj< 



mon 



while we 



the 44 slanders of Northern correspond' 
ents 11 w ill deny the affidavit oftblis poor 
woman, or not; nor do we caret, since we 
know that many of them suppress the 
publication * of cruelties inflicted upon 
freedmen; because, they are silly ,enoogh 
to think their publication criminates ‘the 
entire white population of the Sojith and 
makes capital for the Radicals. [Only a 



only 

have 

tend 

D 

have 

rid 

that 



appd 
in steal 



in* 

of 



s, belwas 



the state 



ff * K‘ 5 4 * 

|ThjuQan ^topped in 
•rt.i ^roWulo^ ™ on 

h°ER1C>- ! - 

ialy. 



adie 
ft c/t 



was 

and 

and 



short 



time ago, an editor in this State, 
id getting out some clippings for. [the 
news* column of his paper, found ia para- 
graph giving an account of two murder* 
ed fr sedmen being found in a wood, jand 
remarked to a friend of ours, ^ho [was 
present, that he 44 could not imagine why 
editors circulated such things, ks tjhey 
couh I only give qapital to Radicajis.’’ \ 



lay 

antt 

T 

pnb 



that 



Was ever snch excuse 
Wha t a ' miserable plea f 
criminals and thwarting thi 
justice 1 ! 'Will men never 
dent! and wise? Will th< 



Rac 



mg 



that they suffered last winter. 



men 



rum 



th. 



e give tlris 



any 



is 



blacLs, a 
Carolina 



power 



Edgefield 



It 



here 



ishling such 



sines it 



elections are going in the North, that the 



ical 



what to 



:^d 



0 

1b i 



frecnent; s,nd it is said that seyen 



were ! tilled in the vicinity 



of 



house the first week! in 



only as a rumor; and, 



most f incerely hope that it is 
or, we have no doubt that some 
been murdered ; but we do not pre* 
to give the number. | • 

Geieral Sickles, or G erie r a l Scott 



, or means, ' with which to 



5f the band of ruffians 



so relentlessly persecuting jthe 
nd disgracing the | State of So|uth 
we cal upon -them in the name 
of hlumapity to act without further | de- 
ls vain to rely Jupou^ the civil 



orities to act in the matter. 



is no harm now, yte presume, in 



little items as these ; 



is evident, from | the way 



are in need of no [more 'capital P 



They se;m to hive more t|han they know; 5 



do witt 



who had been 



it previous, 



brutally lashed 






the 






U 3 



w jr uu ut 

half that quantity 
d. This restrici 
*'dS 

tries after that wil 
v led for iu the orij 
ai lendatory thcreol 
o: dered by Congress 
required by the 
d at the time of 
id when the patent 
s cf the act aro e 
zfns of the United £ 
iction or discrimin 
or. The above pi 
a ^plication to State 
ie sccood scotion o 
Lapplication to all 
Dorics, aLd provide 
January, 1867, 
ake affidavit that b 
raiost the United 
d comfort to its ei 
further general 
t lat the fee is redi 
e itry shall not em 
a ires at $1 25 per ^ 
the acta of 1862 
r odified by the act 
made a part of 



a it 



SOUTHERN 



freed man from Edgefield presented" 



himself jin this city on thje 9th, r instant; 



tied to 



aken from fhis house .theft 



As individuals a 
e actions and mot 

0 vn feelings and im 
q i.eptly stumble 

aich they can not 
)Uthern press am 
ppose that then 
each existing beti 
aid Democratic 

1 >on the subject ol 
iat party an imo sit; 
eight as to give ris 
ons of bloodshed 

Hence we read in 
'onsttiulioruzlist 
iangs ominously o 
nd men Tremble si 
ents visible arouhe 

But as mere mor 
d, we 

drama, J ah d • wou Id 
human, if we ;did 
which figh ts the ban 
deliverance. 



t r ce , and most 



from neck to heelaJ 



honesty and truth are 
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\ 8ire>.tb r vg^n;-'''an ?-a<|c 

i faetsinrega 
j .t^esef^Th^r 



a iQ^re^rdlt 
S^teaj^Lajn 



Kve married before t lu 



y were a year 



anil the veteran Parr bi ekled with a willow 



at. 1-0. bachelors and Spinsters may 
any age they like, andj find shelter u 
irreat- names for cither j early or late 

' t ^ 

Y : : t z fS. 



old, 




kl 1 U * 1 



nt<r 



anxious :\,pd 



that, they arc o fils up. 
eves towards thijs golden era ot pci 

that they comprehend the fact t 

must be brought ablout by voting f< 
Votcirs remember that. 



st ruction. 



— The Cincinnati \ of March 00th, 



ha« a dispatch saying tjiafc the murderous 



Klu Klux Clan leftf doculments at Mr. 

« 

rick Ilaniu v s house, near Waverly* T 



a few days ago, warning him to quit thel 
f"iintry. II.: had paidj no attention ;to it, I 



but. kept on with his woijk. Subsequently a 



large company of Rebjels, disguised 
armed, dragged him out of his house 
about midnight carried him to a creek 



miles distant, tied a rope around his pcckr, 



milled 



dragged him it^ and dovyn the creek, p 
out his hair and beard, kicked and whipped 
him, and lett him lying unconscious in the 
woo l, lie w us lound the lollowing even- 
ing by Ins wife. Mr. Ilunbey is well known* 
in Nashville as a lover of the Union. The 
Klu Klux Klan visited the hoiise of G'iorge 
Bryant, colored, lust ni^ht, eight miles from 
Nashville, and demanded admission, j Not 
having any taith in th<jur ghostly profess- 
ions, the colored man denied them admis- 
sion. but levelled his gi.n at them. :uiq then 
tiicy made a precipitate retreat. He ljecog- 
nized in one of the secjundrels a neighbor 
named 'Warren, and ha^ taken out a nlarant 
td; li is arrefef. The Viilette (Klu Klux! Klan 
r ’ r g an ) has published an extra. 



f T 



niun men and negroes not to leave their 



homes until after the election 



AWte'WH 



sri 



Every tiling iiv tht wor 

to the orgalif Alioil vyLw?'™ P :li 
publicans aWl I) |\i \ Ic I;w s <i B k e pull 
and uneasily in their party harness 
for relief in the;|Sta!rting h^erc and 
, some nei^ a ^esuscii 

some old|p el* residi 
seeing the; time has come i 

things are- io pais -atway and alhtl 
to be macte ne#. This war has 
ended neglo slavery on this confi 
itimsgiy|m the health blow to ever 
aristocracy, to the! leading of the 
the few. Our cr fifty rulers turn pa 
read the handwriting o ' the wall. 

Let not. the people wait for cam- 
ventions, or catnp'aigns, bijt ris< 
and quickly, or; another Pricsider 
foisted on the najtion to grouty son 
al pique or partV spleen. A quarre 
t i reel v and \Yce<jl gave us Luieoln ; 
son. and the samje quarrel is to giV< 
I or Grant, unless! the people by sor 
throe uproot this dynasty of xotton 
great lesson for i Americans to lea 
every citizen has an individual in 
responsibility inj the welfare, of U 






9 » ' 



‘bam is / you q nigger 
“No sir, I’s a; colored man, and 
to continver one until after the V < 
is, if Mas Perr^v don’t git. too poc 



warning I a promia he hqs none to give h< 



time. 

linu.” 



I’s a nvih, and a part of; 
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or 
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P^Ekll>SJfT\ QrAnWs PliOCLA- 
. ... lCATIOn; ' 

-We pabllsh l n‘thWi» ue.the Procla- 
S^WKM tesraent oTthe United 

unl^XhUrassen bliesof men who are 
noi^ buided to| reiser rin^ the Stete rof 
Lon^narforiti lejpnrpos^s of T reSatin g 
the 'l$w of "the aiid-Jithe. State 

Government as atpresnt f&ogS&s(Pto 
disperee withi a^twj^fiy^days.: Gonl. 

Grant means business— he moans that 
the amendments to tho constitution 
whereby the nation pledged itself to 
proyide the Keane to secure to the 
( white and cole red pop ulation of the 
j Southern State n equal rights and equal 
laws shall be snforced. Tho actv'qf 
ji “JWde^pd LJk ©^whipping and , other 
•outrages comniitted v pon loyal R<£ 
j publjoa^in^ boidsian - sh o w~ tha£ r a 
;■ ie^go portioh 'ol tlie Dcr iocracy~6P~this 
ji distasted Steh rare/ast ikofscqundrels, 
Whose good fait h-con nc . longer... bo'-' re- 
hot onl; r" in Lo uisiana; but "ih 
ry -&iid ; Georgii @2 tho^> lives ’ ,;< of 
[^JWblicans ar 3 not sei Jure. Only in 
[States, South, . rere Republicans rule 
| is there any saf jty for a white or black 
J Republican. , • 

| The Democratic paxty North and 
South are respc rosible ft >r this stete of 
for tees j disloy il ifien do not 
hteftate to say that they are baeked up 
^by tltem North utn alliej . There is nb 
mwiner of doubt but what Gov. Kei- 
%g'rhftretentg a large majority of the 
legal foiers of Louisiaia, his electiok 
hte been amply sustained by the Go4 
• bis ;a,pp jinteieiits havie 
b^h deeded to > be lega by ! the Cour 
bttt, we! 16blc nr Av fr»r n. rnAis J_ 
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tHJl.SU.FiM. No grumbling! bh:lno 
s f PtensHivt yon know. Well, your hjim- 
bp servant started but to see if he cbuid 
tet something to cat for' the ladies (tllreo 
ilore of whom bail’ joined our patty. 

' M , and Mies, C— , of Chilko- 

Mass, and Miss of Nejv York). 

ung out of the Uepot I met Mr. Wing 
oside.it R. & R R. E. w ho immecBAtc- 
ordered supper for us all Which Uho. 
jjvny put up in good style. The ladies 
|rtt their compliments to tho gallant, 
resident for his courtesy and attention 

l, <l <0 “John" for dispatch &c. liny 
!iev ever be happy— onr best wishes! at 
cud them anyhow. Arrived in Wfish- 
ngton on Friday morning pretty (veil 
[iml out. 

Gen. Davis and his command are biing- 
gihe “Modoc*** to terms, all of ! the 
ibe la. is surrendered, except Capt. Jude. 
|»d about twenty of his warriors who 
iavc cseaped heyoiidthe Pii t. River Ciiuu- 
r>'. It seems ns if other Indian Tijibcs 
Ire trying 1 he same game as the « Moilds.” 
telegram, wo learn that, the Snakes, 
kosJioots, mid Sehosiiom.'B have' liecn 
biding a Council at Deep Creek hear 
Spruce mountain. i 

Tlieirs has resigned as President of the 
French Republic and Gen. 'McMahon 
loi-ted in his stead. It attacks bnf little 
ittoniion so fur. The ministership to 
(6 Russia, lately tilled by the .lion. James 
L. Orr, of our State, has been tendered to 
Ex-Gov. Jewell, of Conucticutt, who, 
loubllcss, will accept it. 

A strong under ' current is already 
Manifested as to whom will ho the pext 
peaker of the Ilonse. Some of ’the 
mowing— or would bo knowing ones— 
ihake their old bald heads hud try to 
ook wise and say “well we’ll see)’ I 
suppose wc will, and hear too, if we live 
long enough. From all that loan ascer- 
taiii it. has been conceded to be between 
Blaine, and Maynard, although there 
npaybe some other parties brought for- 
ward, b\it they <ire thought to be the 
most prominent. Report haa it, that if 
Blaine is elected Fpcakcr, that no one 
collected Trith fhe “ Credit Mobilier” will 
bo Chairman pf Any promiuenf Connnit- 
fee. If tlmt .be tlie case wherei will lie 

m. Gas4eld, pf Ohio, Dawes, of iSass,’ 

eUv ? of, Penn, and others? . 
feather very .^y, a nd difefy 

lore Anon. ' ■ •• -fii 
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Tlie Union 
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those Who undertake it' most bear a 
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members, whose projects they will have 

^nmmtili febndJ^ — 

THE KU-KLUX. 

.Washington, Feb. 27 Blair, 

r^aiDg to a personal explanation, sent to 
the Secretary and Bad partly read an ar- 
ticle from the Washington correspond- 
enceof the New York Tribune, stating 
that a caucus of the Bepublioan Senators 
lor the purpose of . consulting on the 
measures necessary to protect the lives 
and property of the loyal citizens of the 
booth against the Ku-Kfux depredations 
m the South, Senator Scott, the Cbair- 
man of the Investigating Committee, 
map© statements of the testimony taken 
before the committee, concerning the 
affairs of North Carolina^ These stated 
ments were to the effect that much of 
the testimony was of a startling charac* 
ter ; that there were forty thousand men, ■ 
^©hel Ku-Klux, already organized in 
North Carolina, and acting under some 
central authority; and it was in evi- 
dence that similar organizations already 
existed in pearly every Southern State, 
but the investigation had not been pur- 
sued far enpugh to warrant any more 
definite statements. 

At this point, before the article had 
been concluded, Mr. Sherman objected 
to its being read further, on the ground 
that it was not in the nature of a per- 
sonal explanation. 

Mr. BJair then stated the purpose of 
his explanation/ As a member of the 
investigating committee referred to, he 
desired to call the attention of the 
chairman of the oommittee to the mat- 
ter in the presence of the Senate.. These 
statements of evidence, privately taken 
before a committee whose proceedings 
are intended to be secret, were alleged to 
have been publicly made by its • chair 
man. He believes it a violation of the 
privileges of the Senate that evidence 
should be divulged, even in Republican 
caucuses, for the purpose of procuring 
hostile legislation. . ' 



t*juo uoiJiiwiiB who win UJipOKM t|l© 

treaty have full* made up their minds 
already, and will place their opposition 
o&Jiba rr™ 1 "* Q* thfl fnflTnnrhnnnr of 
an uexing more contiguous Tropical ter- 
ritory. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

I Special to St Louis Republican. J 
The Republicans most unexpectedly 
endeavored to pass, in the House to-day, 
the bill establishing a new federal sys- 
tem throughout the South for the sup- 
pression of the Ku-Klux, and came with- 
in throe votes of suspending the rules 
ana rushing the measure through. It 
will be too late to try it again, and this 
moBt vicious me ifegr e may be considered 
dead for this Congress. Quite a number 
of thp Republicans voted with the Dem- 
ocrats against . this bill. Gen. Butler, 



w ho had it in charge, appeared greatly 

« K « .. J q|p _ J. 



chagrined at his defeat. 
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THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA. * 

I Special to Cincinnati Commer cial I 
Henry D. Cooke, of the firm of Jay 
Cooke & Co., appointed by the President 
to be Governor of this Distiiot under the 
new territorial bill, was confirmed to- 
day by the Senate. This appointment 
seems to giye satisfaction even to those 
rival cliques which have been intriguing 
for the position ever since the bill be? 
came a law. The new Governor is now 
absent from the city, ‘ but he is expected 
here m a few days. It is not known 
whether he will accept the office, inas- 
much as it appears he has not been 
consulted, ashie private interests are 
very great, requiring almost undivi- 
ded attention ; but a strong pressure wilt 
be brought to bear to induce him to take 
the office, even if temporarily, in order 
to get the new government into working 
order, freed from the embarrassment 
which would naturally attend it if the 
appointment had been made from one of 
the candidates put forward bv partisan 
cliques. The manner^ in which these 
factions were reconciled and induced to 
support the, bill when it was pending 
before Congress was to promise that the 
favorite representative from each should 
be the first incumbent of the Guberna- 
torial chair, or at least receive nomina-' 
lions for delegate. Ttack consequence was 

e a law there 
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jSpeoialjsothe N. V. Herald. 1 

Washington, Feb 26.— The following 
is a letter from Henry C. Carey, the po- 
litical economist, to Joseph Nimoao, Jr., 

-chief Of the tonnage rtiviainn. mnnaminfr 
American steam nav 

jar. Joseph Sf, 3 ^ ew Orleans Picayune 
~ O Dear Sir— Thanks 3 / 4/1871 'i Q ^ 

I^ ERJC hich, from first ft a nn^ndiv un 1 ^ ^ 

Jis^s^roye, and most espe /\ppciiuix ffu 

I'hil.inn tn armlv t.Ti« Mnnrnft rlnritrina *A I; <iu« ouuvcuwottiueeis to annnirif. a. aIo- 




— , jach of whom 
thp Governorship. 
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THE ** OUTRAGE ” COMMITTEE 
CRATIC CAUCUS. 

! Special to the St Louis Republican. 

Washington, March 17.— The Derno- 
crajts of the House of Representatives 
had a canons this evening for the pur- 
pose of considering what coarse is to be 
pursued on the Senate proposition for a 
joint committee to investigate at the 
Sooth. A number of speeches were 
made. Messrs. Beck, Kerr, Voorhees, 
Campbell and Marshall favored the 
policy of assent to the Senate resolution 
upon the ground that it was the interest 
f the Democratic party to court 
be fpllest investigation which would 
stablish the charges made against 
he South ; that this was the only wav 
o disprove those charges: that unless 
bis course was pnrsued, and the com- 
mittee appointed, there was great danger* 
that Congress would remain in session 
and pass some diabolical measure of 
oppression. Gen. YouDg, Mr. Eldridge, 
Mr. Van Trump and Mr. Bird opposed 
the resolution upon the grounds that 
Congress had no right to interfere with 
the administration of State affairs and 
local justice; and farther, that the in- 
vestigation would be unfairly conducted. 
The former views, however, largely pre- 
ponderated. It was voted by four to one 
to pass the resolution when it came to 
the HoDse, but with an amendment ihat 
the committee, instead of reporting at 
any time, shall report in December next. 
It was stated expressly m caucus that 
this decision was not binding on indi 
vidnal members; and' it is probable 
that some of those who voted the 
other day aaaiDst a similar com- 
mittee of the House will vote 
against the Senate resolution pow. Mr. 
Campbell having expressed his opinion 
in caucus that all the members of the 
oommittee should be Northern men, Mr. 
Beck, of Kentucky, at onoe proposed to 
decline serving; but Gen. Young, of 
Georgia, and others, insisted on his re- 
maining on the oommittee. The repre- 
sentation of the Booth in the oommittee 
is deemed important in order to have the 
proper interrogatories put to the wit- 
nesses, so as to elicit the whole truth and 
expose the perjuries and misstatements. 

Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, on beiug 
informed of the aotion of the House 
-Democratic caucus, expressed his regret 
that any amendment was to be offered to 
the Benate resolution, as it might occa- 
sion delay, adding that no one proponed 
to have a report earlier than December 
next. The Democrats say to-night that 
if Mr. Dawes and others like him w' 
state this on the floor of the House thi 
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will agree to pass the resolution as 
comes from the Senate. 
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young lady of that 
ages at $10,900. 

Three parties, called " prominent fe- 
males,” in Bridgeport, Conn., have made 
application to test their right to vote 
under the fourteenth amendment. 
Their application was received by the 
registrar. The parties are aged, respec- 
tively, 35, 56 And 63 years. 

It is positively stated that, in Philadel- 
phia, real estate to the valne of from 
$45,000,000 to $48,000,000 is exempted from 
taxation. The property so favored in- 
cludes six boathouses, eight turn-pike 
and plaDk road companies and seventy- 
two cemeteries. 

James Anthony Fronde is about to 
write a history of Ireland under the old 
penal anti-Roman Catholic laws, and 
after; embodying the salient points in a 
oourse #f lectures, will deliver them in 
the principal cities of the United States. 

The Lynn (Mass ) shoemakers have a 
yaobt, the hull of which is composed en- 
tirely of old shoe boxes, the stays are 
made of shoe bindings, and the sails of 
epl it leather. And they have now formed 
a yacht club, iu order to Dave a commo- 
dore’s flag, which is to be of Turkish mo- 
roccco. 

The Illinois Legislature is agitating 
the question of the removal of the capi- 
tal IroAi Springfield to Peoria. The 
proposition promises to be successful. 

A Memphis dispatch of thb 17th fur- 
nishes further particulars of the recent 
flood : 

“ Further reports from the recent flood 
fully confirm the previous telegrams. 
The water at all points within two hun- 
dred miles rose to an unpreoedented 
height and swept everything before it. 
The injury to the railroads is more seri- 
ous than was reported. On the Hender- 
son and Nashville road nearly every 
bridge and trestle is washed away for 




of which 
his road 
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distance of fifty mil 
will take weeks to 
night before last an 
two passenger carl 
ten miles south of Go 
but few passengers we 
eral were severely bru/ 
verely injured. The. 
men saved themselves by jumping. The 
Memphis and Charleston railroad Butter- 
ed severely. The track in many places 
is washed away and many bridges 
are gone. The Memphis and Louis- 
ville lines are also badly injured 
by the flood. A trestle a quarter 
of a miile long was, swept away 
this morning about fifteen miles from 
here, and other trestles and bridges are 
gone : in all about, a dozen hAtnraAn h ai*a 
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SHEULA BARGER 8 KU KI.TJX RTt.L 
: fSpecUlto Xew York Heral. t i 
Washington, March l if.— ,1ml g*» She! 

1 sharper, of Units has prepare* a n*>w 
biii lor the scppre&g'o .» of tbs K. i Iv ox. 
It •will probably i*e men dticed w-n«»v 
row, and referred oncer tbecJTbf rh^. 
Stales for bills and j vot r^olntious for 
) « 1 erei ce. The bill m as follows : 

i t- U tnaci&L, ate.. That if anv two or 
n un* persons shall, wjthin the limits oi 
at v State of this Union, conspire togeth- 
er to do any act againBt the person, prop- 
erty or rights of any other person, sab 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, but which, if committed in any 
place or district under the sole and ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the United States, 
would, be punishable trader the laws 
thereof m force when sneh not was com- 
mitted ; and if one or more oi said par 
tits to said conspiracy shall do any act 
to effect the object of said conspiracy 
the parties to said conspiracy shall be 
deemed guilty of a felony, and on con 
viction shall be liable to a penalty of not 
leee than $500 and to imprisonment not 
exceeding ten years. * 

Provided that if any pirty or parties 
to such conspiracy shall in furtherance 
of such common design, commit mnrder, 
such party or parties so guilty shall, on 
suffer death. 






Rascally Gppvessfioo of 

tbs Patent Office. 



The Patent Office hw tieeu In 
stilt* i»t #■ x« iitoi-.ent. dnnyg; th- 
week. occasion » ^ by the di-eovary 
«•!»* u. lions of K W. Griffin, ct< 
charge of the uranghtsuian's rii 
who, it appears, has b“en leaving 
mail on lady miploveeH of > he od 
nearly two years. Daring toe ad 
ttation of Coi. Fisher, late C» 
hiontr of Patents, a large tram 
ladies were employed for the par 
vying the drawings of tho<*6 a 
file. when ordered by inv 
ese ladies were placed under 
Griffin, with power to retain tJ 
ffice so long as thtir services wc 
sfactoTV. ft has been proved thi 
fin hired the ladies at regular sala 
$1000 per annum, and the most of t' 
blackmailed to the amount of $1 
j( ar each. It is estimated that 
made $1000 per month for the pa 
years. The matter was brought 
notice of Commissioner Duncan 
investigation ordered, which resu 
the dismissal of Griffin. It is t 
that there are other oases of thi 
and the Commissioner expresses i 
miration to ferret them all ot 
make a clean sweep of all partiet 
department engaged in swindling 
tions against the Government or 
individuals. The Patent Office l 



conviction, u * 

Sec. 2 . And be it further enacted. That V a long time, been considered a ri 
when any offence punishable under this 1 for operations of this kind, and ; 
act shall be begun in one judicial district 1 gations have often been suggest 
of ibe l;nited States and completed in 1 the suggestions passed unheeded 
another, every soefa offenceahall bedeera- \ proper authorities. It is openly 



ed to have been commited in either of the 
said districts, and mar be dealt with, 
inquired of, tried, determined and pun- 
ished in either oi said districts, in the 

I same manner as if it bad been actually 
and wholly committed therein. 

-rfTBT OTT Pr^l in iLmuuil i.nki.r 

The Secretar- 



that an investigation into the rt 
existing between certain exami 
patents and patent agents would < 
a more fearful state of black i 
than exists in all the other Gove: 
departments combined. 
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V aid am o, from Matanzas, U ashore ou 
1 be Irihb coast, and will prove a total 
loss. Four hands lost. 



NdW York Associated Press Dispatches] 



The Forty-Second Congress. 



The Givil War in France. 



Washington. April 14 —Senate. — The 
Senate passed the Kn-Klnx bill with the 
durndoieotB proposed by the Judiciary 
c . ■ Committee, with amendments striking 

oU0C6£B6S 01 the Communists. 1 out x be repeal of the teat oath for United 
“ 1 Slates jurors, leaving the lav? as at pre- 



Points Occupied by their Troops. 



Position of the Versailles Army. 



The Versailles Troops Eepulsed 
at All Points. 



Religious Riot at Odessa. 



WASHINGTON. 



The Proceedings in Congress 



Ku-Kiux Bill Passed by Senate. 



Demccratic Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Canons. 



A Cali upon Absent ' Members. 



Latest from Cnba. 



General Intelligence, 



‘"assign &nd Domestic Markets 



From Southwest Pass. 



River and Steamboat News. 



Europe. 



-<»nt, and another by 8herman as follows, 
r hat if any boose, tenements, oabin, shop, 
■uildiDg, barn or granary shall be un- 
lawfully or feloniously demolished, 
pulled down, burned, or destroyed. 



k holly or in pact, by any person riotous- 
y or tcmtltodosly assembled together, 



Mapsium.ks, April 14.— The fighting 

dliriu>^ t r> xjk fc tun riitra rmn I in 

uoopi New Orleans Picayune 
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t if any person shall nalawfaUy, and 
tdjth force, and violence, be whipped, 
coorged, wounded or killed by any per- 
on riotously and tumaltuously assem- 
>led together, and if such offence was 
committed to deprive any person 
of any right conferred upon him 
by the constitution and laws of the 
United States, or deter him from, ofi 
punish him fbr exercising any snoh 
l ight, or by reason of his race, color or 
pievions condition of servitude, in every 
-uch case the inhabitants of the county, 
•‘ity or parish iu whioh any of the said 
tfVnces shall be committed, shall bo 
iable to pay full compensation to the 
> erton or persons damaged- by snoh. 
■fleece if living, or to their legal repre- 
-entatives if dead, and such oompensa- 
lon may be recovered by snoh person, 
or his representative, by a suit 
’ n any court of the United States 
< f competent jurisdiction ' in the 
district in which, the offence was 
ommitted, to be in the name of the 
i*Wpon injured or his legal representa- 
tive, and against said comity, oity or 
parish, and exebntion may be issued on 
a judgment rendered in such suit, and 
may be levied upon any property, real 
or personal, of any person in the said 
county, city ot parish, and the said 
county, city or parish which may have 
satisfied said judgment, or the person 
out of Whose property the said judg- 
ment shall have been satisfied, as the 
ase may be, may reoover the fall 
; mount of said judgment, costs and in- 
’ erest from any person or persons en- 
gaged as principal or accessory in su6h 
riot, in an action in any court of eompe- 
r ent jurisdiction, end the persons ont of 
w hoee ptoperty snoh judgment shall 
have been satisfied shall in such aole 
have contribution as at common law, 
*nd the Circuit Coart of the United 
States for the propet distriot shall have 
jurisdiction of such notion. 

The bill passed, 45 to 19. Messrs. .Hill, 
z, Tipton and Trnmbnll 
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T fl g DO&QKIONH3BZUBX OF AMERIC AN 
FISHING VESSELS. 

[Bpedil to New York Herald- J 



Congressional. 



the sonouner u. xx. aiiu*»wv*a# w* ■*«*»«*. 
Min i, jra$ into a C an ad i a n port for bait 
and water, and was se^edlby tbe Do- 
minion cutter Ida E., for violation of 
th# fishery laws of the Dominion. The 
case was regarded as beyond the prov- 
ince of the Dominion authorities, and 
Minister Thornton, without any notifica- 
tion from the State Department, at ».on 
made inquiries into the cause which It 
to the seizure of this vessel. Applica- 
tion was subsequently made the 
owners, through Collector Palfrey, of 
the port of Salem, for the release of the 
Nickerson and the papers referred to the 
Secretary of State. Nothing has been 
done in the case, and the owners recently 
pressed the Secretary of the Treasury 
for an answer to their claim. The fol- 
lowing is the reply of the Secretary of 
State to the inquiry of Secretary Boat- 
well : 

8tate Department. April 8, 1S71. 

Sir— In relation to proceedings in the 
case of the schooner J. H. Niokersoa, 
which was seized by the Canadian ontter 
Ida E., in Jdly last, the Nickerson ap- 
pears to be in the custody of the proper 
court of admiralty, awaiting judgment 
upon the libel tiled against her. In snoh 
a position of the oase it is not allowable 
for this Government to interfere or to 
ask the interference of the British Gov- 
ernment with the proceedings of the ju- 
dicial tribunals. Very respectfully, 
Hamilton Fish, 
Secretary of State. 

scmker's radicalism. 

Senator Snmner will probably make a 
?>peech on the Ku-Klux bill, wherein fie 
wiil take the most advanced ground of 
the Radicals. Should the Senator de- 
liver this speech he will take oooaBion to 
reply to the aspersions whioh have been 
made npon him as a Republican, and to 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of all 
those who entertain doubts npon the 
subject that he is as Bound in the Repub- 
lican faith as any of those who have seen 
proper to question bin party status. 

TKIJLGKAI'UIC COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
MEXICO aNJ> Cl/UA. 

Washington, April 13.— Mr. Henry G. 
Aorton, of New York, who has scoured 
dbe exclusive privilege of laying a tele- 
graph cable from Mexico to Cuba, depos- 
ited to day with the Mexioan Minister 
the sum of live thousand dollars in 
United States bonds, as security for the 
completion of the worki The cable is to 
ue laid from VeraCroz to Miuatitlan, 
Tabasco, Yucatan, the Cape of Catocbe, 
and thenoe to the Cape of San Antonia, 
Cuba, ho as to connect with the oable 
trom Cnba to the United Htatea. The 



Washington, April 11.— In July. 1870, 1 
ie schooner J. H. Nickerson, of 8aleni, 



The Ku-Klux Btbatoimlke Semite— Senator 
Thurman Takes the Floor. 

Washington, April 13.— In the Sen- 
ate, .the regular order— the Ku-Klux 
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bill— Seas then proceeded with. 

Mr. Thurman took the floor in a 
lengthy argument against the central- 
izing tendency of theDill. In a critical 
examination of the defects of the bill, 
he reviewed, ' first, the substitution of 
Federal for State Courts, to the dispar- 
of the latter. He declared his 
ence in the justice and impartiality 
foiwhe judiciary of his own State. He 
was unwilling to say to the people of 
Ohio that the Congress of the United 
States distrusted the Judges of the 
State Courts. As to the, second section, 
he oonld approve of some parts of it, 
while other parts were Objectionable. Its 
allegations of conspiracy were vague. 
What was meant in the language of the 
bill by the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the United States, or depriving 
t be citizens of due and equal protection 
of the law ? To constitute a conspiracy, 
i t was not necessary that a combination 
should do any overt act at all. The com- 
bination itself made the offenoe. The 
intent to be attributed to persons thus 
combining was not defined, and ttm 
utmost discretion in arranging indio£ 
inents in thiB intent is placed in the 
hands of district attorneys, ignorant of 
law, of whom there were many in the 
South, where the judges were but little 
better, the Government taking saoh 
as it conld get, whiie the grand 
juries were probably two thirds illite- 
rate negroes. The provision in the bill 
in regard to a conspiracy against a 
United States officer while discharging 
biB duties, had been amended by the 
Judiciary Committee by adding the 
words “ or while ed gaged in the dis- 
charge of his dpties.” By thiB, any per- 
son trespassing npon property in Illinois 
of a Federal officer engaged in Washing- 
ton, would be liable to all the penalties 
of the bill. This whole undertaking to 
punish offences against State laws 
through the machinery of the Federal 
Government was plainly unconstitu- 
tional. It v, as an instance of the moo- 
sirens pain* and peualtiee of the bill. 
Mr. IbQTQiau said that Mr. Sumner’s 
supplementary civil rights bill should 
pass, then under this section the pro- 
prietors of Arlington or any other first- 
class hotel would be liable to a tine of 
$500 and fix months’ imprisonment for 
assigning white and oolored guests to 
separate tables, or failing to provide for 
both at the same table. The same hejd 
good as to any proprietor of a public con- 
veyance, or place of public amusement. 
On the other band, a few darkies, for rob- 
bing a hen roost or plundering the pig 
peu of a white man, would softer the 
penaltiesfor having infringed npcu 
nuiuuii ies and privileges of Anieri- 
itizens. These sections© might I 
rise to vexations and harassing] 
cutions. but their extraordinary# 
ity wonld practically make thorn a# 
letter. The essence of the measnr J 
n t.ho third and fonrth sectional 
,D vested the President of the United* 
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THE APPEARANCE 

New York, April 14.- 
writing from Faria, I 
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The Bank of France 1 
large printing office, wi 
of printing ten franc b 
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printed and issued nn< 
Bank of France iB stil] 
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AT THE 1*0 
About 100,000 men bu 
tral Committee at the 
these men will not shoi 
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uish eighty men to snp 
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the snm of live thousand dollars in 
United States bonds, as security for the 
completion of the worki The cable is to 
be laid from YeraCrnz to Minatitlan, 
Tabasco, Yucatan, the Cape of Catoohe, I 
and thenoe to the Cape of San Antonia, 
Cuba, so as to connect with the oable 
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The ComnfllstMrff Cxfternal Revena 
has presented a new form book, to 
kept by wholesale liqnor dealers and 
iect<fiers, and has ismed the following 
npecial order, No. 94, to revenue officers 
and others, announcing this change. The 
older is as follows : 

Treasury Department, ) 
Office of Internal Revenue, ;* 
Washington, April 5, 1871. ) 

The book, form No. 52, in which reor- 
ders and wholesale liqnor dealers are 
now reviewed to keep an account of all 
spirits rectified and sent out by them, 
prescribed in special No. 71, dated De- 
cember 29. 1869, being unnecessarily com- 
plicated and difficult to keep, its farther 
nse, on and after the 1st day of May 
next, is dispensed with. In pursuance 
• i the provisions of seotion 45, act of 
July 20, 1868, form No. 52, revised and 
herewith published, is prescribed as the 
lorm of book on which each rectifier and 
wholesale liqnor dealer will keep an ac- 
count of all distilled spirits received and 
cent ont by him on and after the 1st day 
of May next. On the 1st day of May 
next each rectifier and wholesale liquor 
dealer will ascertain the quantity of 
spirits in his possession out ot bond, and 
open a new acconnt of spirits received 
and sent ont by entering the aggregate 
quantity of each kind of soirits on hand 
under the head of “Spirits Received,” 
aud thereafter keep said accoant in ac- 
cordance with the letter of instructions 
iroui this office of this date. Parties 
who have on hand books in the form 
pi escribed in speoial No. 71 will be per- 
mitted to keep their account of spirits 
xeceived and sent out on that form, dis- 
pensing with the nse of the coupon, nn- 
Ui iLe boohs already procured are ex- 
r j;ias:ed. All persons required to pro- 
v ule themselves with books in the form 
prescribed in this special are at liberty 
u do so in any manner they please. 

A. Pleasanton, (JonimiKaioner. 
ITIK SOUTHERN CLAIMS COMMISSION, 
lhe following is the ruling of th 
Sonthern Claims Commission ou th 
question of taking testimony for use be- 
lure the commission : 

In every case where it is possible, the 
commission will retarn testimony of all 
^itDi.eee, both as to loyalty of the 
claimant and the facts of tho case, to be 
tfiven before them orally. In all oaees 
where, from the of th« amount, 
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assigning white and colored guests to 
separate tables, or failing to provide for 
both at the same table. The same held 
good as to any proprietor of a public con- 
veyance, or place of public amusement. 
On the other hand, a few darkies, for rob- 
bing a hen roost or plundering the pig 
pen of a white man, would sutler the 
same penalties for having infringed upon 
the immunities and privileges of Ameri- 
can citizens. These seotionsa might 
give rise to vexations and harassing 
prosecutions, but their extraordinary 
severity would practically make them a 
dead letter. The essence of the measure 
was in the third and fourth sections, 
w hich vested the President of the United 
States with power now only wielded by 
the Sultan of Turkey and the Czar of 
Russia. He conld at will declare war 
against the people of any State, and sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus. This 
power of suspension was a legislative 
rower, and conic uot be delegated to the 
President. ItB nqreserved delegation to 
:* presidential cabdidate was most dau- 
u* rons to the liberties of the country, 

1 be question new was whether we are 
to have bat onu star, instead of thirty- 
K^veD, npon our flag. Whether State 
< lovernments. the source of our pros- 
• erity, are to he obliterated, and with 
them our whom system of free govern 
metit. 

Ther<* will )m no attempt to take th< 
«ru»y ^oto the States which are snre it 
advance to vote for the President aud 
other Radical candidates. He then read 
a lengthy speech upon the past am 
present politics, to show how the Radica 
party, in thei r usurpations of power nn 
oerthe oolor of law, for the purpose o 
retaining their hold on the Government 
exceeded in criminality the secession o: 
f Oe South. 

Mr. Boreman spoke at length in vindi- 
cation of the reconstruction measures, 
He attributed Southern hostility to the 
Government, and the disorders in the 
^onth to the effects of Northern Demo- 
cratic opinions and example. 

Mr. Sumner said he coaid not doubt 
ih&t fearful outrages were perpetrated in 
the South, nor that the power ot Con- 
gress to apply a remedy wub ample. No 
cry of centralization or of imperialism 
conld deter him. Give him centraliza- 
tion of liherty and equal rights. In the 
days of slavery, the liberties of a citizen 
were subordinated to State rights. Bat 
now 8tate rights must be subordinated 
to the liberties of tho people. 

Mr. Thurman asked Mr. Sumner if he 
intended to vote for the bill. 

Mr. Snmner — “I do.” 

The question was then announced as 
< n the first amendment, which was a 
verbal one merely. 



Soldlera* Homestead Act. 



No law was enacted during the last 
session of Congress giving land bounties 
to soldiers who Berved iu the Union ar- 
mies during the war, the general impres- 
sion to that effect resulting from the pas- 
b ige, in the Honne of Representatives, of 
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wiser than it set fort 
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ling be made’to appear dishonorable, 
unndyandcriminaL 
At this season, six years ago, all the 
twenty millions of the North were at 
war with the people of tho secediug 
States, and their feeling towards us, 
as expressed in words or shown by 
[deeds, was full of anger, hostility anil 
ivenge. The feeling was intense 
iud general. The war lasted 
»o long that time was given to the 
oung to absorb hatred and to bo- 
vine educated in enmity, and to 
bone who were of mature age, to bo 
^omighly inoculated with a seuti- 
ent to many quite new. The fcel- 
ig was reciprocated, as may be re- 
membered. Can we reasonably ox- 
ect that "feeling to subside in a year 
|r a decade? Fifty years after the 
cession of the British American 
'olonies there were millions of young 
ten on this side of the Atlautic who, 
though they had never seen a scarlet 
nniform, hated the English with a 
hearty and thoroughly spitoful grudge. 
Three generations after the last In- 
dian murder with tomahawks, the 
boys of New England entertaiued for 
the copperskins an implacable, bitter 
and loathing antipathy. All the 
annals of nations show that war 
sows enmities which grow for whole 
centuries, bearing fruits of bitter- 
ness. In our case, owiug to the good 
sense and general intelligence of 
both sections as well as to the cki- 
valric qualities mutually exhibited 
and admired, the hatred may not be 
so intense nor so lasting; yet even 
with us, 'after all the admonitions of 
wise and liberal men on both sides, 
after the renewal of business connec- 
tions and social intercourse, after 
numerous and always welcome acces- 
sions of Northern capital, after many 
tleecy crops have grown over suioky 
aud dusty battle fields, with all the 
generosity of the really magnani- 
mous to help in the cause of peace, 
we must expect that the ever-waning 
and lessening hostility will eutlure 
and be manifest until the most of 
those who saw, who felt and who 
shared in the groat struggle shall 
have given pla$w to auother genera- 
tion. Should we not be patient there- 
fore ? Should we fret and chafe 
when cunning men appeal to the 
latent or active hatred of those lately 
our armed enemies? Should we be 

un mt-ioorl flint t — : J . 





Adana u Snot* Arik*. I# win to be ex- 
pccted that the piece would ran xntxok 
smoother th a n a first performance. The 
company were better np la their roles, 
and played with more spirit* and Mr. 
Adams appeared to for better ad van 
taae than the preceding evening. There 
ia. however, such exquisite beauty a boat 
he piece that of necessity it must bn 
attractive. Radiant in fanoy and fasci- 
nating with glowing images, the very 
genina of Tennyson pervades the dra- 
in alio poem. 

The strange life, the misfortunes of 
the good Enoch Arden, olad as they are 
in poetic fanoy, need an artist to in- 
terpret them. That arlist is found In 
Mr. Adams. With a genius to/peroeive 
its beauty and a heart to appreciate, be 
plays npon the sympathies of the audi- 
ence with a subtle mesmerism impossible 
to describe. 

The pitoe will probably run during 
the present wtek. Onr people should 
hasten to Bee it. for it is very rarely that 
drama so lkoronghly beautiful ia sab- 



oiiittd for their appreciation. 



amuMd, and .the playcoisg poblto bore 
learnt d that this object can be thoroughly 
attained at the Academy. The vmatile 
and brilliant programme now presented 
we described in a previous issue. It is 
o^jy necessary to add that it embraces 
more novelties, and is more generally 
excellent, than any we have had. Those 
wbo do not see it will deprive them- 
selves of a pleasure they will have reason 
lo regret. 

The “ Fenian's Oath.” Mr. Cavanaugh’s 
new piece, concluded the entertainment 
It is certainly a capital drama, and haa 
points of more than ordinary oxoellenoe. 
Bnttbe chief feature of attraction is the 
priematio fountain. 

A tine hill to-night. 



Milhnrn ltctnres to-night at Odd 
Fellows’ HaJl. 



\ lets. 



T iik Opeka.— M r. Dumrstre'x rienent . — 

A crowded and brilliant aodieooa groet,- 
d the beneficiary, last night, on his ap- 
pearance on the stage, aud QumeroDn 
honquots aud other valuable offering* 
iittebtcd the esteem aud admiration iu 
which he is held as an artist. In thw 
ohnraoter of Kigoleilo , by his marvel- 
ously expressive acting and superbly 
i-uioiional vocalization, he commanded 
the undivided attention of the andienoe 
t lirongbont, and was frequently and en 
uhubiastioalJy applauded. Graodly tri- 
mphant ip the oonrt scene of the first 
ict. ere the oaaaal corse pronounced 
pon him by the crazed Monterone. 
iVr;6.) warm aud delioionsly tender in 
he parting interview with his daughter 
Gilda, ^piteously eloquent in his snbie- 
queut appeal to C omtirrs for her res tors- 
tion to his heart, and deeply reveogefu. 
iu his plot to Danish the sedaoer, ho ia 
fused into the role a subtle power and 
effectiveness which we nave never see a 
excelled. The role of Gilda was per- 
sonated by M’me Dumestre with good 
judgment, and her voice was generally 
melodious and pleasing. 8he excelled in 
the delicious solo of the second act. and 
u the beautiful duo of the third with 
Uiyohtio. Mr. Cazanx, as the Duke of 
Mantua, was iu good voice and sing 
ifk spirit the brilliant airs assigned to 
he role. The Spara/ucite of the basso. 

^dstelmary, was well renderad. and the 
loootonous maledictions of Montcrone 
fere sung in good tone by Pend. The 
ludtlaine of Mias Edolbevg was sung in 
lodest intonations. Mr. Dekeghri‘s 
leasing tenor was but little heard, bit 
ft was quite effective in the character of 
oraa. The MarceWo of Barton was also 
r ery well rendered. Tfte admirablr 
music of the opera was charmingly in- 
terpreted hy thp orchestra, and 
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Wii.noR*a Compound of Pcrk Con 
Lmkjr Oil a>d Limic — T he advantage 
ol this compoaud over the plain oil is 
thar ti e uauseiii i u* taste of the oil is 

♦ iiiirely removed. aLd obe whole mu- 
dered entirely palatable. The offensive 
f^steof i ho oil has Ion « noted as a promt 

ii.t objeolinn to its use; but in this 
torm the trouble is o-.iMr^ly obviated. A 
hoHt. of rernfioates might be given here 

U e it?Vi lbt1 V lcv *^*‘°ce aud suoosis 

• f VV 1 1 bor’s cod liver oil aud lime. But 
‘l e fact that if is regularly preAonhrtd 
oy the medical fwooJry is sufficient, p.ir 
^nle by A. B. Wiibor, chemist, N»>. 
i ourt RUeet. Boston, and. by all »lrug- 

K. J. Hart A C'\/Kiiw Orleans. 
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Sumter (S 
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tb fffi<eAl from 
» l)Ls Afternoon &i 4 
Col Tim Ula.nC 

iQea^copyljrj I 

W KK DBPSON-^n Tues-hr, isth 12 

• c.ock. UZZIB, sffnuil iKuRlit-i* i<f Johu lf 0 D 

* *■ » tow, a i nl '©of ibis ci y, u?o i 21 years . 

T lie .’rlends of ibe LujiUy a e in wfed to attend 
the funeral, ^bl|U wUlfike plac^ fom the fftmUy 
ii>ld. me, corDepff Imbp ^ atr6eLa . 

Tbls A fterr ood. It 3 S o clock. 



T'uesdn* ev» nln n. at 4k o'clock 
Mrs. W.doir JAMBs Pf TOT. agod s6 v«a a 
Her friends bd 4 acnaalDtanoas. and tboae of 
the Pitot, BouligDy, Mootegiit, Ortma and 
aIIsId families are respectfully Invited witbour 
farther not loe to alter d berfan*ral, which wui 
take pin e This KreolDjt at half past 4 o’olock 
pfrcisely from the resilience of her bon In-law 
A*frrd BouligDy, No !4o 8t. Petweireet. be" 

. wi ea Burgunrty and Rampart streets. 



w CO ?^, FTjL ~ Td lbU city, on TnPB.iay mo nlnir 
Wbrchsd h:i. J AUES H. rnR^Kt-V Inatlre 
I Tiny, N. ^ , and reeldect in New Oileans for 
be paet tv elre y eaTB 

Ttie ftioera) will »8ke pTane from the refl'denri 
,,f ,be fan corner of and Sr_ Thomas 

itrr*:ts, od Wednesday A.ftoruo>u, at i o’oloek. 

Tlie m.ibberB of KXOKLS'O R LODGE, No. 
tit. f. and A. if., aro hereby not itl^d to assemble 
•t lb** Lodg-e Room, ou We-'uee-'ay, March 29, at 
' ** . U» * ll» ud the fnhorol of our late b otb- 

, J AMES H L’tJKSKi L 
blfiLl'en of sister 1 dsrn are Lnvltod to attend 
irder tf the W M 

" ST A UR. Secretary. 

O. NO. 2 
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when cunning men appeal to the 
latent or active hatred of those lately 
our armed enemieB? Should we be 
surprised that they maguify tritles to 
till the spectrum of their political 
show? Should we wouder that the 
posture -makers and scene- shifters of 
the congressional drama should try 
to the lost to extract sensational 
profit from history so recent and bo 
tragical ? 

!!" 



lent 



h araugu bs?^ ar e, 6r iiavc been 
since the cipae^jt ^the waV^Taa" wel bps 
a n y? ti m e^f p r^ t herlas t forty years, i apo- 



O -, 



<ic 



ple4ge,"' 8uY^o-ojpe^ 

virtue "ofTa common purpose, y ailing 

vigi- 

,aDce 

“ coni mi tt ee so f ^ Baf e ty, .«& of by soi ne 
local and peculiar name, haring for 
their object the riddance of com- 
munity, by expulsion or death, of 
notorious outlaws, or known aud dan- 
gerouB characters who have gone 
unwhipped of justice. These bands 
or gangs are rapidly formed, never 
numerous, and extend their opera- 
tions over the limited areas of such 
of the ruder sections as invite out- 
laws by the uncertainty and ineffi- 
ciency of the repressive and punitive 
action of the criminal law. These 
bands generally, J ;disftplye^:when-tfiB 
end for w h ich th ey w e re farmed has 
.been reached, althougltf^^ 
times happen that what is" illegal in 
its object and means becomes per- 
verted to violence for whiphno excuse 
can be offered. B ut> whil e iff so uie 
ra f e , in8 ^ anc€8 good mep have^been 
a^e^ated,- the^ victims^dF 
regulators are «in most - cases sac h as 
jj®®§rycd,capital^ sentence from a court 
P Jp^t^/'Thia extra 
legal, summary, aecrec violeace is in 
itself criminal, and wholly at war 
with the best interests of society. 
These organizations are a hideous, 
dismal deformity wherever they 
occur, far . more -damaging to society 
than the few villains whom they expel 
or destroy. No citizen who knows 
the value of personal security, as 
pledged by the laws of his country, 
can approve, countenance or uphold 
them. 

It is out of the gangs which ws 
have described that the fertile fancies 
of the North have conjured Ku-Klux. 
It is out of these wholly non-political, 
few, scattered and" independent 
bands that Sumner and his votaries 
haye invented an association com- 
prising all the white men of the South, 
and pledged to Becrecy, to oppression 
and to bloodshed. This slanderous 
and monstrous perversion makes it, 
more thian ever, the imperative and 
patriotic duty of all good men in the 
.South todiscouiiteDance and suppress, 
\0&. eve- 
vtiurt of jbe- 

prgaiiif^ or or a; 



Mr. Cba«. Lefrano. He will sing, in 
tho*e bablime tones for which he has be- 
come remarkable, in the first and second 
ant. of Rossini's "William Tell.* 1 the 
third act (in Italian) of Verdi ; s “Trova- 
tore,” and in the third act also of the 
*' Martyrs.*' in all of these pieoes he 
will be sustained by most of the best ar- 
tists of the tronpe. inolnding Mesdames 
Ed el berg, Kozes and Damestre, and 
Messrs. Perie, Tbery, Dubose and Barton- 
Our music loviug oommnnlty will sel 
dom have enjoyed a more pleasing pro' 
gramme than this, and they will doubt- 
less gather in a brilliant concourse to 
encoDrage an artist who has already ex- 
cited surprise and admiration by his 
magnificent vocalization in the highest 
conceivable registers of song. 

On Saturday night Verdi's tbrillingly 
grand opera, *' Uigoletto/' will be re- 
p ated. 

Sacred concerts on Monday and Tues- 
day, 3d and 4th proximo. 



ESP* The Rev. R. (^. Mallard, paster of 
I he Pry tan ia Street Presbyterian Church, 
leaves the city to-day for a transient 
visit to his former home in Georgia. Wo 
trust the trip may afiord the recreation 
he needs, and return him to ns renewed 
in strength and vigor. 



The Legislature of the State of 
New York has passed a law which pro- 
vides “for the establishment of an Ex- 
amining Board for the examination and 
licensing of clerks employed by drng 
gists in the city of New York.'* 



A late number of the New York 
Herald gives a solid oolnmn to a cook 
tight and a oolnmn and a half to the 
hanging of a negro orlminal in Wil- 
liamsport. Pa. We anppoae if it didn't 
pay they would not do it. When will 
Lbe public mind take the dyspepsia? 



BP When Mr. Bayard defied Mr. Mor- 
ion to show that the Kn-Klux were all 
Democrats, all Mr. Morton oould say 
'was “ Nobody doubt* it"— which is 
just exaotiy the trouble with those 
men who count other folks '‘nobody;" 
' bey never doubt anything they want to 



uelitve. 



1_ 



CF* Mr. Henry Ernst, the accom- 
plished accountant of our city, whoa> 
reoent work on commercial calculations 
recently leaned from the press of the 
Harpers, and which has attracted so 
much attention among our merchants, 
and others, will deliver a lecture tht« 
evening (Wednesday) the 29th insfc., be- 
fore the Board of Brokers at their ex- 
change, No. 9 Carondelet street. Mr. 
Ernst will illustrate his methods upon 
a blackboard, and the lecture will 
doubtless prove an exceedingly interest- 
ng one to those who take an interest in 
ibreviated mercantile calculations. 



Broom Machines.— At 12 o'clock, at 
he Lafayette Warehouse, comer Maga- 
zine and Lafayette streets, Messrs. Mont- 
gomery will Bell eight broom machines 
*o the highest bidder. 



Barnefcte °°°kiug extracts am the 



iy* It is Mr. Milburn’s intention to 
continue lecturing among us for a time 
If — J “ , “ ** 



j -4 uin.3 r l js.n it A u \, Kec y. 



B00RN08— A I Fnr»l»nit*. PrA"ce, V-Otnixrv 
Win ADKLE TaNZIA flOl'HJlO? 
agrd “1 year*. 

Her rnmslDB hare i*een deposited at the 
Chapel, corner cf Kara part n .1 roDtl street*. 
Her friends and ic#tu tint ant - en and those other 
**nof lfl taw, J. A filin' ero ami l'. A. Harang. 
»rr r^iHvtfuliy re.jtn*»!ed to attend her funeral. 
This ( WeilncBilayt Kr^nln^, at *»o clo» t. 



JACOB OTTP, 

R T r l L r> I*' H, 

IH4 Oelord itren, n^ar TIvoU Clrole 



JoDbln« cone with Promri an«l pei 

‘rf'iiai attention t^» jreTiwr.sl repaint of eLurtv 

in«» 4'leteruu made ejj»J rppatre*V 

Onlers left at shop, or Rot Meehan I ry 
*l;flnre. 10 rnton etnset, promyily attotiA-4-1 m 
myTi»— rdih*cf 



PIcINTYKt A: ATK. 

PI .UMllKKH. 

POYHRaS ST, NfcCVV ORLEANS. LA.. 
WbPlr*aJe and Petal! T'eolors Id Plunihora’ 
Fm oi^htDft Oo»>*ls. Iron auJ BiaAa Pun. pa. O-ook 
:n* RR^tr»>. e nilill— lrae * IMp 



DR. J. DI< K»ON BUI NH. 
CoDeultaUourt for tlle-aiu*:* of tho Lu. ^a. Hoart 
nnillhroak Hoare fmm M. to 4 P. M. 
nib:— lirtdp* No. u: CANAL STREET*. 



NEW SPKIMJ («OOI)S 

EVERY DEPART M ENT. 
Of 

BR AK K (.MAN A ADAMS’ 
i ASH HOD8K, 

.'*56 and 5*48 Me^nzlno, 

ml '** > * >ldt corner St. Andrew. 



notice to city tax payer*. 



DEPARTMENT OK KINANflE. > 
City Ball, New Orionne. M«jcu 28 , 1871 . ) 
Tax uayjsra of tA city of New Or eana ar< 



[ 1 thMihe bills for tax of 1B7( 
forjhllvery at this office. 
TO«*ojore than one pieoe of raa 
l touch trouble an/ 
|)iet of the same, m 
V piece of property 
% _ S.WAI.TON, 

Adfolnlirfratiir of K naoce. 



NEW 



CHI 






^JAPANESE 

Handsome T%p an o#e SILKS. 

Iron and OanT»t GRENADINES. 
MOZAMB1QDK8 and ALPA0A8. 
GINGHAMS and CHaMBRaYS. 

Lmoe SHAWLS and POINTBS. 
PARASOLS and Half UMBRELLAS, 
Lined in those beautiful colon— Green, Blue, 
Lilac Bine. Also. White and Black. 



LACE SHAWLS, LACE SHAWLS 
A fine assortment of the most beantlful de 
eigne, Lima Lace Shawls and Pain tea. 



PIQUES, PIQUES. 

A beanttfol assortment of Figured and Satin 
Striped Plquea. 



Skeleton Conet*, Skeleton Corsets, 
Linen SHEETINGS and Pillow CASING. 
TOWELS and TOWKLINGB. 

DKYLIE8 and.NAPKlNa All at aaUafao- 
factory prices. 

JOSEPH MILLER, Jr., 

647 Magazine street, near Josephine, 
Depot Skeleton Corsets. 
N. B. To my Lady Friends and Customers— It 
having come to my bearl os that some of my 
'onurr clerks were dl>ob Iglng, dlaoourteous and 
not attentive to my cuatomerp, I beg leave to 
etate to them that I have tlBoharged these, 
have engaged good, competent and gentlemanly 
™* ’* \ and 
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the donatitation 
of the United States. "All persons 
born ox naturalized in the" United 
Slates tad subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof are citizens of the United 
States and of th# Sthte where- 
in they reside. , Nd a State shall 
make or enforce i^tadawswhich shall 
r abridge the privileges or immonitierf 
of 4 m^ens\d| ^e United States, nor 
; shall ony Stefe ^pnve any person of 
1 “*""*'* ^ J ^tfidnt ? dne 

r to any per- 

jurisdiotion the equal 
protection of |he laws.” 

We do not see anything specially 
objectionable in any of the provisions 
above quoted, after the acceptance of 
the citizenship of negroes had beicop^ 
compulsory. Whatever rights den 
and women have as citizens the 
United States ought opt to be^ mited 
or abridged by any one of t Jeto * No 
State ought to l>e allov*^ to take 
away the life, the li^ty or the 
property of any persP* without due 
process of law; and b# 00 *! *ti dispute 
any person within ^ 16 jurisdiction of 
a State is entitV^ to the equal pro- 
tection of ilp * wa * Tlj0 fourteenth 
amendment^* 8 n °t °f our seeking' 
but being adopted we do not care to 
reopen Qnarril over it ’There ie 
no ob^ction, now tliat the negroes 
lir e Aeed and enfranchised, to in- 
chufing them as full members in the 
apportionment of representatives. 
This was none of our work in the 
fiiC instance, but we do not expect to 
And a Congress and President to pro- 
pose another amendment repealing 
the fourteenth, or if such a Con- 
gress could meet in twenty years 
with a President to confirm and 
approve their bill, we could not 
look forward with any yearning 
hope to the time when such 
amendment would be .ratified by 
three-fourths of the States. By;the 
rime^thejpople get ready to adopt a 
new rule of ' suffrage, which shall ax- 
el ude negrp^.froniKyilting, that die- 
ruent of franchise will become rela^^ 
tively unimportant. The colored 
voters now number not more than 
tight hundred thousand— not one- 
fi nth of the whole number of voters. 
In forty years their voting number 
will be lees than half of the present, 
while the total will be more than 
doubled. If negro suffrage be ah 
evil, it will constantly diminish in 
actual numbers and it will diminish in 
relative numbers much more rapidly. 
Any inconvenience we mjvy expe- 
rience from it must decrease, while 
we muBt become more and more used 
to it from year to year. 

There ia also- something in the 
force, billy or Kn-Klux bill^or the 
“ act to enf orce the^provisions of the 
fourteenth amendment.? It^cpsfc 
thirty days of the ti^ie of both houses. 
It was debated m ore ^.earnestly an d 
more angn^ -than an y o t hhr bill that 
was ever before Congress. It was 
recommended by the President, who 
had no doubt of the previous euf- 
ticiency of bis authority, to satisfy 
r other Bcruples than his own. It was 



one* * in eearch of hls great nl 
enemy, swinging his, fiats and shout- 
ing, Wiring his shins on curnatonee, 
skinnin g his knuckles against walls 
and lamp posts, and biddtog defiance 
to all armies, navies^freaidenta, gen- 
erals, lawB, usages nod constables, 
cursing the whole^ country and all its 
parts, up hill and down dale, with un- 
appeasable hostility- Uut this is not 
conspiracy ; it^s open war. The soli- 
tary hATbgcpent is not in a condition 
to conspire and if by a search over 
twenty counties, another oould be 
fnnnd in a similar mood from like 
cau^Si one or the other, or both, would 
b* sober or dead drunk before they 
^oold be bronght together. 

But if there could be found M two 
or more,” or half a dozen fallows, 
whq, being neither drunk non crazy, 
should conspire to overthrow the 
Government, and if their conspiracy 
could be brought to tho knowledge of 
the Executive, it would be infinitely 
strange to us and wonderful to alt 
foreigners to see him turning upon 
the conspirators all the regiments of 
oiirnnuy and all the heavy gnus of 
our gTeat navy. It would be about like 
shooting bumblebees with a field 
piece or smashing fleas with a sledge 



Immigration.— \V« are pleased to ny 
cord what appears to be a more positive 
at it nipt atiflective co-operation in the 
(-DconregpmeDt of immigration than has 
previously come to onr noiioe. The 
yruve uetd of reliable held and skilled 
aL-or experienced by onr agrionltural 
nd id an n factoring interest, has led to 
be incorporation of the Loriiaiana Im- 
uipration Company with a capital ot 
250,000, by some of the most wealthy, 
iiterprising and intelligent inerobant* 
nd planters of thisoonntry. The object 
f the organization, as stated in their ad- 
■ertisement published in another oolnmn, 
b what we have jost stated. Books of 
t bicrif 1 ion are now open at the office* of 
Misers. L. F. Goneres, 109 Cnstomhonse. 
ii d Arch. Montgomery and Trist and 
iver, No. 13 Carondeiet streets. It is 
m enterprise based npon snch neoessi- 
its and projected by such gentlemen, 
hat it c&n hardly fail to snooeed. 



Methodist Fair at Odd Fellows 
Isll. — T his brilliant place of entertain* 
ii*nt was, last night, agaiu the soeae ol 
easting and merriment. Toe varioa- 
uble8 were again served by the deligbt- 
nl company of ladies whose good office* 
?e noticed yesterday, and good thioes 
like as pis^ible to those of the pro 
ions evening as could be, delighted chi 
iste of tho “slaves (to beauty) that 
£*y.” The Jasmin, strange as it m^y 
jem, had an odor of delicious oake, tho 
tagoolia of lemons, tbe Lily of stray 
terries, the Violet of ioe cream, tbe Rose 
f ohicken salad, and tbe Geranium — if 
nr word is worth a cent— of boiled ham 
nd marmelades. 

The Invisible Minstrels — we hardly 
eed say— we did not see, bnt certainly 
? *K<*rn oa mnnh as anvbodp 



'By fairititifm, Aoh'dl^oir^ oom wimt 
out yesterday to the stetto*-heitse <m 
Canal street to witnees end accompany 
a trial trip of a ebeet railroad dt*. pro- 
pcll+d by anffsonUoal gaa. The ear waa 
ieady, and Dr. Emile Lamm, the inyen- 
tor, was also ready- There were present 
at half-past 1 o>olook several gentle- 
men, some representatives of railroad 
capital, some representatives of aoieutlfio 
interests, some practical engineers, some 
representatives of the press and some 
who were gentlemen interested in any 
invention or enterprise that oan be ose- 
fn) to the Booth. 

After a prolonged interchange of wit 
ticums and badinage, the oar, which was 
standing on a curve, moved a few yards 
forwaid pnd then hacked gracefully up 
to the turntable. There was another 
panse. The care In front were whistled 
off and Dr. Lamm’s ammonia oar soon 
followed. As a role, a male oannot move 
ft rar stopped on a oorve. The ammooi* 
engine started it with perfeot ease. It 
was nearly 3 o’clock before tbe oar 
moved ont. of the station- house. It was 
almost like to agio when, withont smoke, 
he-ftt or steam, tbe oar moved up C<tnal 
Mrt et, with a regular and steady motioo, 
repressed as to be no faster than a 
m nle at a gentle trot, tho Dootor regn- 
a iuii its motions and stoppages with 
< xtietne facility, and more easily than a 
♦lri\ er oan oontrol a mnle or a o±r drawn 
by a mole. He made the speed fast or 
h ow, at will, ard whenever a rough 
• lace in tbe road required it, or when 
-ver a car before was on obstacle, he had 
mo trouble in stopping the oar or slack 
ng its motions. ^ r 

'] here was a heavy load on the oar, es 
< JpiuiatPd by averdupois— at least twenty 
geittlemen averaging a hundred and 
5-eventy pounds apiece. Estimated in 
tellectually they would have weighed 
about a ton each, for seldom have we 
*ten so mo oh of professional, engineer 
ing, literary, mercantile, medtoal, jonr- 
ublistio, scientibo and prootioal talent 
lonvtyed along tbe pnblio highway in 
any one yehiole by any known inethoa ot 
propulsion. 

The oar with its lively and witty load 
went np to 8t- Charles streot and then 
returned, Dr. Lamm governing its mo- 
tions with perfeot Case. He ooold in- 
crease, decrease, stop or renew the mo. 
r ion of his oar with perfeot faoility, and 
*n intelligent child con Id have done the 
-i a me. 

A soientifio dissertation on gas in 
£tr.eral or auimoniaoal gas in parf.ioalar 
»onld not be apropos. We will simply 
hf. ZBid this assertion. Dr, Emile Lamui 
lias discovered and applied the best 
meats by wbicb motive power may b? 
ceneratid at a single fixed point, and 
uk» n thenoft, alilizcd and exhaosted, at 
»iiy point and at any distance, for any 
imrpoee. At tbe horse station Dr. Lttnm 
gt Derates ammoniacal gas; he employs 
a in the propulsion of a street railroad 
•er : be reabsorbs it and carries it back 
ro his laboratory, where i 
red need to gas, or ratffer 
is reabsorbed into water, 
like steam and produces 
utilized gas is absorbed tu water, the 
ammoniated water is redistilled, and so 

a* Minalr 
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M act to enforce the provisions of the 
fourteenth amendment. n It cost 

thirty days of the tijneof both hooses. 
It was debated more earnestly and 
more angrily than any other bill that 
was ever before Congress. It was 
recommended by the President, who 
had no doubt of the previous suf- 
ficiency of his authority, to satisfy 
other scruples than his own. It' was 
leveled against the Southern States, 
hut was not approved by alLadhet; 
cuts of the Radical' party. To pass 
1 he bill ww^^ie^ly ; a readefr might 



suppose there was nothing in it, bat 




whin" insp?c!t^f^ritjcaUy it is found 
to be full of deep significance. 

Take the beginning of one of its 
long sections, at muriom — the second, 
for example, which opens as follows: 

“ if two or more persons within any 
State or Territory of the United 
States shall conspire together to over- 
throw, or to put down, or to destroy 
hy forte, the Government of the 
United States, or 10 levy war against 
the United States, or to oppose by 
force the authority of the govern- 
ment of the United States,” and 
bo on, and after enumerating forty 
other acts of lesser import it de- 
clares that the offenders shall be 
fined from five hundred to five 
thousand dollars and be im- 
prisoned from six months to six 
years. It will at once be seen in how 
imminent a danger the government 
of our common country has stood 
I ever since its organization, its peace 
at any time liable to be put in jeo- 
pardy akid all its solid fabric over- 
thrown “ by two or more persons.” 
Heretofore any Tom Smith might 
hfrve joined in a conspiracy with any- 
Dick Turpin and J ack Cj^, and con* 
spired to > destroy the* gdveraiu enfc o f 
the United States, and the:Prcsi- 
ilent would have had no direct 
authority' , to meet them with 
the anuy and navy of the nation. 
But the KurKlux bill changes , all 
‘his, for Tom, Dick and Jack may not 
now conspire, or any two of them, to 
destroy the great fabric ofcbnstitu- 
tipnal power. No two caitiffs shall 
now be suffered to tear down the 
temple of North American liberty, or 
to blow its shattered fragments into 
the air with villainous saltpetre. 
Henceforth, whoever wishes to make 
war on the Uilited States must do it 
alone and single-handod, or if as- 
sisted by a neighbor, he must be very 
careful not to conspire with him. 
Rebellion thus isolated and individ- 
ualized will be easily managed. It is 
the fable of the fagots in anew shape; 
the separated sticks of treason may 
be broken with ease, and the force 
bill forbids their being joined. 

It is with the bated breath of im- 
patience that the country at large 
will wait for the overt act of con- 
spiracy and warfare on the part of 
the u two or more.” Onoe in a great 
while there will be found a fellow 
grilling to fight the United States 
^gjeyhanded and alone, after the 



maimer of the knights of crusading 
style of the brave 
bf'.lia Mancha. T — ■ 
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eed Bay— we did not see, bat certainly 
kP predated them as znnoh as anybody 
l lse. 

Time would fall to enumerate the at- 
raotlons of tble delightful plaoe; suffice 
to say, every one fiodB himself oom- 
died to go from A to Z, if not baok and 
forth half a dozen times, and enjoy a 
great deal more than can be told. 

In general, we might say that the 
decorations are equal, if not superior, in 
beanty, to any w» have ever seen, bat as 
for describing their points of excellence, 
we can only say they are all there ; le> 
the pnblio go and see. hear, taste, smell, 
feel, eat, drink, and be merry, all in the 
cause of a good little ohoroh that hasn't 
atked help for twenty years, or has 
never asked— we have not yet been 
Itually apprized which. 

This frn.ival continues for two more 
nights, the last closing with a concert. 
Ltinob is served daily, from 11 A. M. to 3 
P. M., by the ladies, and the man who 
c . ncot. tLjoy the pleasure of the plaoe to 
twice ibe nonej's worth, is either na- 
tui ally flow or too reduced in pocket to 
bn careless of coDScqaenoes. * 

The lad it f of the fair desire ns to thank 
the captuin of the Pargond for the band 
of bis boat, which discoursed delightful 
rnosio in the hall daring the evening. 



In dull times, and when money is 
carce, people want to know where they 
uu secure good arLtoles for the lunst 
money. We think that Mr. Philip Wor- 
ld's facilities for giving bargains In 
fianoe are nosnrpassed, and be is ofier- 
ig beautiful fine toned pianos at $S 10, 
rgane $60 and upwards, at BO and 62 Bh 
no street. 



No tick to Trxab Passengers.— The 
fflmer Morgan will sail this day at 5 
M. Cabin passage by this ship. $10. 
ok passage by tnis ship. $5. Those 
fishing to go by the river oan avail 
pemselves of ibis opportunity at re- 
noed rates. Messrs. C. A. Whitney A 
, agents. 



* If yon are not happy, get one of 
pan6's cabins. 



Mechanics' and Agricultural Fair 
.SSuciation of Louisiana. — The annual 
election of directors of this Association 
took plaoe yesterday at the office of the 
Association, Me oh an ice’ Institute, Dry- 
ades street, with the following result : 

I. N. Marks, John Davidson. N. E. Bui* 
1-y, C. H. Slocomb. W. B. Schmidt, E. M. 
Ruaba, G. A. Breaux, A. W. Merriam, 
J imes-JacksoD. E. A. Tyler, Williamson 
Smith, Lafayet e Folger, Am. Fortier 
G W. Dunbar, W. A. Shropshire, J l! 
Gobemaior, Jos. L. Harris. Geo. G. Gar- 
ner, R. G, Mnsgrove, C. A. Miltenberger, 
Fiederick WiDg, 



Norfolk House, Boston, Mass. 
Those of onr readers who have occasion 
o visit the Hob will find the above ho- 
tel a most delightfnl stopping plaoe. It 
is a first-class family hotel, pleasantly 
dt oatfid on what is called Boston High- 
ands and only fifteen minutes ride from 
he business centres. Transient board 
*3 Per day. Liberal arrangements made 
for the season with families and others. 
Passengers by the Providenoe Railroad 
will stop at Roxbury station* Charles 
Jones, proprietor. 



Wanted. — a good 75 horse power en- 
been injured by use. 



ntti’zeu gas is absorbed in water, tne 
ummoniated water is redistilled, and so 



. — t VMM ou 

tbere is nothing lost or consumed exoept 
the heat required to eliminate the 
needed gas. 

We cannot, of coarse, go Into a acienti 
lie analysis of this matter. Beyond all 
science or professional rigmarole we may 
say that the experiment was a success. 
A oar bearing the engine, weighing a 
fhousand pounds, and twenty-one pas- 
Her gers, averaging one hundred and sixty 
ooonds each, was easily moved at the 
into of five miles an hour and as easily 
si opped and started as a lady may stop or 
•i ove her Bewing machine. This war. 

ODe with a rude model engioe onan old 
street car loaned fur the purpose — alt an- 
*ler anepices by no means favorable. It 
«aa done io tbe presence of several 
scientitic geutlemeu, a half dozsn of the 
leprceeutaiivts of the press of this and 
• i her cities, several practiced engineers, 
•everal capitalists interested in railroads 
iiid one or two cnrioQs but very iutelil* 
-imt cit'zens. 

The experiment detained us all until 
•aet the dinner boor, bnt by a very con- 
siderate forethought a bardsouie ool la- 
.ion or lonch was prepared, to which 
ample j as tice was done. 

1 o repeat what wee said, and do it jas- 
tice, vould require.tbe couibined skill of 
the dramatist and the o ator. All ex 
iotwed practically a high appreciation of 
. Le entertainment, aud all sreuied fully 
oubvitced of the suooes a of auunouiacal 

.UOpnlsiOD. 



^ The )6dj mouagers of the Calvary 
Cnurcb fete were mnoh disappointed 
ib at night at the terrible storm, and suf- 
fered mnoh loss in conseqnenoe. Their 
imoths were blown down, their oakas 
spoiled and their ice oream melted. The 
proepeot of a large orowd was the beat 
* o ever saw. Had the wefttW been 
good, we are confident the largest and 
most select crowd ever assembled in our 
oily wcnld have attended. The gentlo- 
uteD. however, propose for the ladies’ 
ooLsolation that the grand aoixde be ad- 
journed to to-morrow (Thursday) even- 
ing at the same place. The proposition 
was unanimously adopted, and we trust 
on that occasion their untiring and de- 
voted t Sorts will be appreciate d Tickets 
lor last night will be good to morrow. 



Tiie Carondklbt Strbbt Railroad 
Company.— The subscribers to the capi 
tal slock of the above highly important 
corporation are notified elsewhare that 
tbeBeoond instaltment of five per oent. 
^ ill be due, payable at the office of the 
c *n pany, No. 12 Carondelet street, on 
the 1st day of June, 1S71. See notion 
rlsi where. 



Guns, Guns. — S ee D. E. Morphy’s auc- 
tion advei tieeim nt. 



ESF An Illinois womaD committed sni 
* it»« by hanging herielf to an apple tre< 
At ibe rnneral, a neighbor hotiolng th 
►ad appearance of ibd husband, console 
him by saying that be had met with 
terrible loss. " Yes.” says the hosband 
beavipg a sigh. *;she must have kick® 
bke thunder to shake off six bushels o 
green apples that would have been wort] 
a dollar a bnebel when they got ripe.” 



On the twelfth of Maroh, Dr ] 
Luther, an astronomer of the observ 
lory at Dusaeldorf. discovered a ne 
planet .of the 10th or Uth magnitude 
W. degrees north of Mare. This is tfc 
US di of the smaller planets. It has bet 

Ri*i>n nt HArlin. An t>m ’ 
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A Washington special to the 
Now York Times, March 21st, 
isays : 

i General Thomas W. iConway, 

{ ate State Superintendent ot 
’ublic education in Louisiana, 
and Pierrepout Wilson, of New 
7 s|dersey, bad a long interview 



ach subsequent in- 
1 SQUARE. 



sh Executive 



ttee. 



President. 

tary. 



A. Tolliver. 

I Jake Jonos. 
Louis Hatchett. 
Leroy Jackson, 
E. W. Wall, 
Tom Singleton, 
Wiu.Butlpr, 
Clay tfoues, 

Netl Randall. 
Henry Watkins 
Aaron Johnson, 



Items 



rent 



with the President this 1 after 
[boon, after j the Cabinet nieet- 
'ng, regarding the Southern 
question. {The President was 
rank, and gave his views wi th- 
at reserve, the more so as he 
new General Conway had long 
nd honorable relationship 
[vith the South since the war, 
■nd was not now personally 
r officially interested iu the 
Itruggle of parties in that 
lection. 

General Conway said that 
[he Democrats . of Louisiana 
ere retrogressive and reao- 
iionary, and could not be 
rusted with a defense of the 
principles resulting from and 
settled by the war ; that they 
bad opposed free schools, and 
would distroy the public sehool 
system ; that they were apt to 
fesort more to violence thau 
peaceful, lawful means of es- 
tablishing government; that. it. 
would be disastrous to peace 
and prosperity to recognize the 
Nieholls government, and that 
more good to public education, 
permanent peace and pros- 
perity would couie from the 
success of Packard, whom he 
represented as a brave, upright 
man, and faithful public officer, 
'though be had seldom, if ever, 
steapier| a g reeJ j w j t |, ys ty n)et boil«s 

of public policy. 

The President, in reply, said 
that there was no doubt that 
for the past eight years there 
had been a great degree of re- 
action, retrogiessioii, -lawless- 
licss and u; order iu the South, 
ajud especially in Louisiana, 



If a man pays in advanjcehe 
is not likely to run behind.! 



Ex.President Grant and! wife 
are iu Cincinnati, the guests of 
Wash McLean. 



Viduiia Host Office 



Concordia Parish, Louisiana. 

List of letters remaining in the Poet Office 
inealled^ for, for the month ending Mart h 
> 4 “th 1 1877. 
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monition. 

State ol Louisiana, Parish or Concordia, 

1 HIBTBBBTH DISTRICT COURT. 
Application for Munition. 
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t:*.x sale m-idp 

„ . , . 1'aX Collector 

H>e Parish ot Concordia iho roll. .win**! 
described property, situated inaaiu pirish.i 
to wit ■ A certain plantation, known as' i 
iekra Plantation." cant anting r.,vn 
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SALE OF LAN . 
Writ of Seizure and 

State of Louisiana. Parish ol Conn 
Thirteenth Di.st 
Jnrey &. Gillis. 
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Ftiile nf Fred *Vfanf..n . s.n:fh i 
a *d:% 

Ji _ 

twenty -nne 



»*ht by Cnds ! 
I of S’''c:ions! 
id ) north j 
(-21 - > north 



Julf of section twentylihree (-J3.) soul 1 
linlf Asectinn sixteen ;1«), an, I all that 
^ 1 <, '“ ,r,Pr Saturn 

Ro 1 

nort’ 



south of the •* lj.it v 
south east quarter, 
west q uar.er ut south west quarter, 
aout’i half of north u ert quarter, And north- 
east quarter ol northwest quarter ot section 
(M), ait iti township eight 

(®J f, ast, in land district 
1 .Hr ^' Ver w 'as. nn ISaturdav, 
4t)r<l&jfbf December, 1875. to pay the 

■nv VIRTUB of and in safisfv a ll ‘ ar " ,m - ’ U ’-' 1 

D Seizure and Suk> m I * oy^&mith & Dunning, absentees 



V8. 

Fred. 'Stanton. 




md 
hovo 
Jillis 
defend* 

rish. hav»* seized upon, and wi'l « < (TV* r o t i 
SlieritPs SmIp, between the hours prp, ] 
srnbo.i by law, it the Court House door. ‘ 
n the town of Vid-iha on 



Saturday, the 21st day of April 



next, 1877. 



\yhore 

mixed 

I 

SU 1 1 ill; 



flusru 



<jcV 



s'ERIC 

J? 

Ross Stew- 



^ tf j t ct 1 1) 



were M) ; r.iimy 
filers, lhal viotriice ro 
^ almost spout :ituM»tisly ; 
tliut the worst thing t ! i:-k t emit! 
ll,appcu to the iSoUili would be 
J|Mi KiiLT-oss ol* the Democratic 
pinny; that uhIum* ihe low 
tloops that avc t hero should lie 
Wilv^u awyy or more put on 
duty;. that Packards ciliso liati 
ereatlv iihnrovtMl to dav liutlir- 



the following described property tn-wit : 
A certain roitoo nlflrdilion in thy 
jmrisli nf t/fMic»rdi:i. I viu i<i:«n-« , known us 
’PLamaiqae.” roiitatntng thirty-three 
iimlred acres of land, more or less, 
bounded as follows ; North by the Tensas 
river, on which it frontB ; east by ** Rota 
Quinta ” plantation of Mete life; west bv 
Dunbarton ” plantation, and south and in 
the rpar by swamp and unoccupied Bands, 
together with iho buildings an I improve- 
opnts thftrer-n.utid the accessories a niched 
» its use and cultivation and thereto be 
ngifio. consisting of one wi^on. 

I’f'rms aril corniitions of hale— (pash, 
v ith bni nfii ,*f appraisement, and ip lots 
1 »•« 1 ban ti n. nor more than 1 fiftv 

cres. as ■r**quir»*d bv law. 

•Sheriffs Office, March 17ih, 1877. 

JOHN YOUNG, Sheriff*. 
Per. A J. P H^ZE, ilepmv Sheriff, 
nif.lil 7 -3»td 



'I 



NOTICE. 



P. S. Iiitern:.l Revenue Special Ti«xr«,>Mav 
f. H77, iu April Huili, IH7h. The u-yisvA 
la:i;!csnt ;lh«* I niteil Slufr.s, Srrrinnsht^hJ 
. ;in 1 "■ ' ,,k * 1 



a;- 



. how n t»y reference ti, the |‘:,x L'-dle« i- .r’s 
Deed of Sale. >n N.ft inal and i>-ed llouk 
“ P H g^ 478 ainj 47^ in the Recorders 
i ffice ol said P.irisli, h-umg filed in ifw 
p nf the : *|f.»rk of the Disir.ci i.’.uirl 
at Vidatia, Louisiana, ins >n fur u 

monition and Cfiiitiruialir.ri n{ <ai{] 

Kettiug lorth that the price h'.s he.-np.iu’ 
and all legal lori^alilleh comphed vxiili 
and that the land is well wt-rtii he price 
oaid, as aforesaid. 

Now, therefore, in the namj of the State 
of Loisuaiia. 1 grant and isane tins mom ^ 
luni, hereby calling on alt persons, who 
■ an set up H ny right lo ihe property, in eon* 
spq ueiiCH of informality in the proceeding* 
under which the sale was made, or any f r .- 
regular:!) or illegality in the oppruisein -nl 
or «dverti.-;-me;it f in tin- (i ne aid mmhcr 
ol sale, or fo>- anv otiier ilcfitct vvli ir* *eve- 
to show cail.-.e within thirty days .kj.ii tin* I 
'■ u > Ihts ii.ouiliou is hrst inserted tn the ' 
puidic pape rs, why the tale should n,.t be 
t ontirmed and honinlogtiie J. 

D"tie n ml sigi iu r.h hnbf rs at Vnlalia, 

! anh'iana, tins 1 1 tu dav «'|* l**t'|.rn:i ry 

1877 wilu the seal •.#" fue j’h.r ecnii. 
District L’ourt imp re >ei) . 

VvaDL h. hough. 

i 3. 1» Juuifi.ii lUairirt. 






. ij-tJ-rJ, 

, fO, inquire evi rv pi-rsi^j lr n- 
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. Hralf* nl ] .•’iii.'iuun, / 

Parish •»{ i \.|ir*,«»rdia \ 

I. K W Wall. Clerk of U,e T»„,. 

Jn:iC!:il D.sinci (.'.mil, \$ Hit-.. 1 I r the 
I’ari.-h ol Hmiritrdu. an v ] t ., ;iKS , 

»v - ami 
rt 



‘ 'I'.' 



•ars 



MU 



I h»»re- 
itiix tin 



Vid i.i ., 
day of 



^lection of 
igatti ceit aii 
Ross Stew 
n re mark ei 
no niemiioi 
•;e the tempt 
to leave die 
ire for the 
are. Upon 
liver replieil 
pill you ever 
ace.” 
ial of March 
Ion. George 
id of Tolli- 
^stice to the 
the remarks 



» om.w\.w kh 1 1 mj 1 1| uui it 1 1 c - 

purly; tljat either the lew 
troops that jut there slivultl -be 
iak«*u away or more put on 
duty ; t hat Packards case had 
greatly improved to day (judg- 
ing from dispatches he had 
sura showing a weakeiiing of 
the N/cliolls lorce>); fn.it it 
Packard’s case eoniinjic-i to 
improve, the coaimi.s.doil n> 
inpoinh'd would see that and so 



t*n:roir 



A 






ST A Mr 
5UAI 

itnin^ Ma 

iitinniiio 

A i-uim-ii. 
ijnintl i 



oat m«:i: 



rt-pol- 1 , which would simplify mat 



a 



^land has 
>ld amount 
|. The Bank 
>f gold and 
)., ‘The Iih- 
many is edr 
5 , 000 , while 
,tional Bank 



ie Matthewi 
John Younj 
tand by wha 
•eed to — tha 
Commissiojn 
for bims$l 
I without 
7&j lionC^a 
ped to do th 
, John Youn 



t 



tifrs very much; tluii. toe! jJoiu 
ocrutic party of the S«u|lh luid 
better be broken up, if possible, 
a »d 4 he color line obliterated 
by a uew and better orguniza- 
tiou of the Republican , party; 
that the uieu who were in! White 
League and Ku-Klux .iitgauizj^ 
tious were t lie lawless au|l \ r no- 
ri.bt, not the?' respectable and 
ii tellige ut; that out of tjhe bat- 
Uir class a valuable addition 
to the Republican party can 
p-obabiy be had; that the .lte- 
publicau party in tiiei South 
u ieds to be made bettjer, and 
hi thinks it can be, and that, 
at all events, it would |)e well 
try and put au end to ( all dis 
derin the. South by removing 
ith cause— the color liut| — and. 
at all events, he wouJU hold 
mself ready r , in case) these 
ews were found leading him 
a wrong direction, to {change 



I.V IV MIN Fisn^l.l. 



os' rsi^i'i 

ptmitritl *it* 



lii imtinx tin- 

tAX for ijic S»|ifi*i;ii-Tux Tear bi 
t. I -77 . t-tiiintjum-ing or 

itibiiii rK in U r April 

pruM.'i'iiH'il on Knrm I I. 

. evii v |n*»suu 
{‘tin I Tax, 4 :u* hIhivm. 
i In* lux *.*■«: i Ii.m.isI within 
I hi; F.. w * t* mint oil ;»rt 



<»l (hr* 1-ri^ci-ll, its til 
tile 111 my . 



on 



to 

ore 



lli 



tit 



em speedily. 

Mr- Conway said he j hoped 
hat the .poor freed me p. who 
were weak and poor and igno- 
re ,nt, would find in him a firm 
:iiend 1 ike Lincoln. I 



rich man 



‘To* the! 



§. of my cihs 
tire estate ai 
11 discriptioi 
children j an 

re,; I givej 

« TUisinati 




>f proving 



1 " ‘o i:J?ri - 

jicERJCife 



mmms 




ihjl of public coitvevaut e) 
f!Wi*Miif Ics.h tli:m SlHIliar 




sunle uppers 

j 

In iiPMimriiy I lmre- 

•Mu.'r a. J tiHix Uif 
^»'i»i|i at V i,f 
> Uui 2 m.Ii i!;tv ui 



WALL 



s . . \ 

clilrrs. iriuil lupim* 

*:i Si-tv* ‘Ainiii-sa; 
till »f= lit iri.ill ii« 

•ali-rs in iihali ii 
•a I . r*>» i.t I i •»!» 

•Ian m in 

Atnlmi *» 

rml* lor v i i t 

<•.,1 :;i. 

ili r-i in ninniir::r|.m-it 
iiiilii<*tiii*erHi»l* >rilU. 

Alai liirrurli si ill mai 
A 11*1 lor each worm ii 
iitifa:*fiirvr.« ui' total vi* o 
mifsirtmvi-s of t i^ais 
diller** of tobacco, iirat 
Inin two liui'M'i* or ot 
ill 1 1 ern «f tol>uroo ( Hft'«iii 
Imr.Ni hor other aiiiumlsi. 
ctldliTfl of tolmeco, tliinl 
liorMo or other otiitiiol) 
pUillcrs 61* Tohmrcu, tourtli clans 



UU*rk. 



RA LE. 



in-mstf : K. G. 



aco ; 



i 



!it nn nrtler u* m«* 

I I In- 1 > i ri-i, ( 7#**; ri 
Cuijr.ifiii.i, in mi* 
I Riic.t i*siiiin, I; il't .m r. 
it tiiiet mtiir nl ' said sueces* 
in - t .i,jj|-» llnuse dour in Vi- 

p.in.-ti «i:i 



the 7t!i day- 
next 



of April 



neod, 
! LTB 



cwi-rnol lesn tlian 5IKI l*arrc)». . 
i : Weid ol 600 ImrrcU or tuore.. 

All perdouB ao liable, who dhall fail to’ 1 
v with the tori»ggiu£ reqiiireuicntB 
illijert to seven- penult ica. 

Pi r.-iohs or lirnm liable to par any o 1 
ici ial Taxen named above rtniot ai 
J. Ulv.VUy, Collector ot* luternul lievc 
teat Mtniroo, untl pay for and procure, the 
[U'fiivl-Tttx Stump or Stuiups -tln # v 
ittr to Mav I, 13/7, and WITHOUT l 
HER XOriUK. 
hpct iulTax Stamps will be tnfnaDiittcil hy 
nil ouly on receipt from the person or 
deriiijt the aaiite of apccial directions no to 
together with the neccasury postage 
impB or the amount required to pa^ 
istitgc. The postage on one stamp is tbre^ 
iitsautlnn two at amps six ceula. If 
wired that they bo transmitted uv rje 
ed mail, ten cents addibiouul bIiJuU. 
mipaiiy the appHeatiou. 

Olbce- of luternul Kc venue, Waabint^ton, 
. C , January 1877 

GKEEXBRAUM. 
Commissioner of Internal Kcven 
rocb31-4t 



)f. c^ed to ?oll hi public adnimi, all the 
erty Imltingmg to sui I succession of 
djucuased, ciTTt— 



it ift 
rjegis- 
ac* 



ue. 



KAlSKSt 



The President said: “They 
wlill surely find me their friend; 
rit they need other friends 
iiom among those who itrenow 
regarded as their enemies be- 
cause of. the . race line.” The 
President expressed himself in 
tiiqns ot : great charity for the 
Smth.andyet he was empbaf 
it in his declaration that there 
should be law and order in that 
sectioq. The Preside it fur- 
ther said that iu no' event 
would the troops bp witl drawn, 
b it that on the contrary Genet- 



tatrooage from hie old friends Hpd 
omers, enH is bound io please Ihe^n 



HAS RETURNED to his first In ve 
io.be fouod at his new, Barber Shop, 
jsile Institute Hall. Shaving, Hair 
ng and Shampooing done iu fijrst 



tyle, and at living rates. He snliciti the 



liember the place — Pearl street, oppisite 



nstimte Halt. 



a . Grant’s last order respecting 



the 



would bo ’main- 



JOE. 



XAISE 

mchlo- 



Lost, Strayed, or Stolen, 



On or abnot the 24th of last January 



nn 



fore- 



spo l be-: 



ine Black Horae, branded B. K 
boulder; mouth White ; «oe white 
ow each eye ; mane cropped ; tw 
ind feet. A reward ot TEN DC 
or the recovery of same is offered 

DAVID S I EWtARfT, 
Grasmere .plantation. 



tinned until the commission re- 



tiirhed 
fixed policy 
upiop; 



reported, 



WILLIAM EIDT. 



0 

LL 

by 



and 

op* 

Out- 

class 



cos- 

Re- 



t. 

loi 



ivbite 

\R8 



amoie i*\ ‘Cii.i-xuuk 

.112 fuluiWr: ■ | 

ict ui Iu n*t sitiiMtcd ijn sniil p.trirh, 
hIhjuI U'J in i len beluw ihe luKvft «*l V r nl;ilij, 
uitni.ilfti hU.»vl’ by lands of is. S. Il.ivd. on 
he n»*ri h, b» x li*tv uiul south liv himls Ui^jy 
belonging tn >t;iiii»*w Gar r h lid N !i lJIh-Ii. 
east by in/.* Mi»issi|ipi r i v pjr. u i vvost bv 
lauds fifaior.y o-.sneJ by 11 ;P : irg-*‘id, cin-i 
laming four liun.ir.*J nun?*, j To * w..,iln nf I 
fractional section Nu. 31. ifi '*>a nsiiip No. j 
l, norm tango. No. *J eajtl, cuntaiiniig 
4*J4 bj 1 00 ;u*r* s. b:*isi2 thoisamo purch-iaj* 
ed from VVii*. T*. U)hsc*>*: k. j 

Also a trict ol land id ^ame parisih 
about mile.-* below Viiiaiia, bounded 
above and noriliv by iht* -,\s.| y pi im-tti mi 
o! Surgei.by the land-* liirnieriy owned by 
W. 1*. Ghi»er):-.k , nod laimy U'ochasc-d hy 
said ‘ B K. Glascock d>v.i as.‘d, on i ho I 
lower and snotii aide, and the ilissibsippi 
river on i he rust and Irnnt, nn the rotr by 
paries unknown, (wild . lands; O.umauiing 
abo t .1 148 .acres less 501) at res which ha- 4 
been sold to John Wuli jn , Liken from 
tb upper and north side- adjoining the 
Aahly p'diruiiiM, leaving th * mi in.;e ql 
said tract now owned by ta.uJ succession, 
about o48 Hcres. c 

'1‘he eotire quantity of land in both tracts 
above describcq, amounting io 1472 63-ipO 
acreB with th* loEovvinr buundariejs 
Above and north hy the I mdd ut John 
Watt &. Co., below by: lands ol N. H. 
Black, east and in front: by ihe .♦lissi.ssipr. i 
river, on the rear by wild l.tn*J$ formerly 
owned bv H.Pargoud^ntl pnrti-s iinkciuwu 
About tvvohnodred and sRve ity-iwn 03- UlU 
acres having ca\ed intio H/e .Vissi.-«sip 
fiver, tfie land will be solj is twelve hu •- 
dred acre-* more or less. Also s one yoke 
of oxen, one mole two ox (!^irts,‘t \o duiiip 
carls and two Wood saws. ! 



TERMS OF 



i 



The personal property m\\ be sold to 
ihe highest bidder for what the j same will 
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h under 
J by k i w 



46 



:k, 

trator, 



_ Rom small-pax 
icnrred oii tlin P.iftopson 



“••“U t»uu 



Ibeir work, 



•jnew ones, as may iayor him Jvyil 






NOTICE* 



proriti 



ICE. 




*r^ ■ s». 

Some peoplo understand this to be 
a free . country, and that every citi- 

• -V* * 

zea, be> be -wbitQ ®r blaek, has-a, right 
to go and come at pleasurey bat it 
aeeshs that this is not the case in 
Mississippi*. tlia land which. produces 
aurh men, as llamas- &ucb Barksdale 



1 



i'-mj 



:h ti 



AN ADDRESS 




nturesl sod Georg©, 



o an - 
oee to 
9 what 



tut it 
on to 
n this 



» 

acli a 



i . Wft 

n thi 
»bat 
e cn 
d oui 

:1 CWlr 

^hal 



ia la- 
iy la* 
lioyo 
, det 
?ties 



com 
this 
» up 
‘ ’ o 



4 



The legislature of that State at- 
tempts to mate it a punishable offence 
to even give the colored people advice 
about .leaving* that SHato mid coHking 
to the hmd of the free. We know 
there arc some who will doubt. this 
a9 being a fact, and say that such a 
measure is impossible and cannot be 
ijjlorcod, hot to all such wo would 
say that nothing is impossible with 
the l>cimxracy of the South- They 
mako the. law 3* to suit themselves, .and 
HO one -dare say nay. 

Now, here is a law enacted that 
comes. in direct conflict with the cou-j 
stitution of. the United States, and 
w.o' venture the assertion that this 
law will soon be adopted by all the 
Southern. States, and not only adopt- 
ed, bu. enforced, and if necessary, 
with the persuasive powor of.tbe shot 
gun. Of course this unconstitutional 
measure will cause considerable ex- 
citement, among the colored people 
at' that. Ku-KJux stronghold, ar.d in 
their! efforts to escape from. that. State 
several,, v os, . hundreds, iv-ilTbe mur- 
dered,. and for no other cruhq than 
they {dare act. as other oppressed. peo- 
ple would and do. act under., similar 
circijmstapceds 

TUe colored people of the South, 




i&t 




To All Who Desire the SJntrom- 
melled 8girend.«f lAlelMBe>co 
and 9nrab I <e - JP;i*w «pe r J;H y 
Assosis th« W©rklBff 'CloepM 
of oar IJbiob* the. JP a bftiali 
o3 the^Veekly KantMU.ileryild 1 * 
Mends Greefiaff t 
Mb.v of Color: Wo have entered of in 
upon the realities of a<»ew v«ar;* ft lent 
year whose political horoscope fore* yoor 
shadows the arbitrament of interests Let c 
which are to us as great as the Union. orf6t 
The political aud social oonditioii of nantu 
the Golored American continues to | eubst 
c a problem of the gravest import* 
lice.. The spectacle of r whole race 
oldly breaking ausvay from the ties 
[and landmarks that have bc/eoi crys- 
talized into its life by an association 
lof two and a hal t centuries, challenges I to th 
the admiration- of Clmstondona. • J (uer | 
AVe do not exaggerate when we 

say that the eyes of the civilized | Gfa! 

• 1 I ■ 

wor.U are turned anxiously toward from 

u &. Th^wor^o^liftin^yj^myji^Jjpas ; 

to *a t i c 

I 

>om 




jf* d-d I Louisiana, are to day v j p.| iio 1 1 y 
in. bondage as= tL 

r> v\ 1 r\ !• . J. . 



-■? At. ' . j ' " • 

Mi i *»»«•>« lit Mississippi 



mm®-. 



pe* — |CS 1-1 

hanus. uur tuture most be wnat w« 
shall make it The problem is pecu- 
liarly our own. Wo speak advisedly. 
Haccs have been knowr».to cast each 
other down, but civilization has yet 
to produce a single instance ot ono 
race lifting another to-au eqpai'place 
beerde-itseif. 

Oar emancipation, has already 
passed into history. The stalwart 
Kansas Herald 
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letlib 



other 

i 

hash 

■ <* 

servii 



Tin 



ticula 



d 



has 



jt 



offenc 



s 



itj 

t) 



fi 



•wmi-nnorse 



I . . " I Vtuv* UW n u. WUV o» ? i u/^iijuil UttB VMl 

P .1 ,, ' e ‘ r <0 es.npe frym.lhal Stately pr(>duc , a siog | c j n8ta(10e 0 ,' on6 

j aeT.ei i|, > es, uiuliede, n-ill.be mur -J race lifting another to-au eqpai'place 



o uncomr 
but this 
:uving up 



ither. it bo 



l)8C of the/ 



isiderabl 



, 



:tt 



deredj.aml for no other cause than 
they dare «ct as other oppressed peo- 
ple would ii ml. do. aj:t under, similar 
circumstances.. 

/ 

Xhe colored people of the South, 
m\(i especially those in Mississippi 
and Louisiana, are to day virtually 



>f piomil n8 much in. bondage as. they were 
H pooplcl fifty years Dgp. There a re. oilicvs. in 



fuinis l thcsa Stales where a colored 



man 



nt new 



pnppor 



n- of Tui 
idcratio 
As th 
nids.In i 
frett it b 
friund 
ceu n tr 
in .Ihei 
e haw 
but \T ( 



I 

sliora. 



3. 



» rco*eiv< 
Hdrald] 



dare wot speak. in reference to the 
treatment he receives daily ui. the 
hands of his “best friends.’' and if he 
does, from that moment is hi*} life in 
danger, and ho is liable to be mur- 
dered at lati v time ; antr'evon themem- 
"be rs~o t ; his household will not speak 
almv-e »» whisper about the outrage, 
through fear of meeting the sate fate. 

Tho .above alluded to law (?) is 
but an, idea of how (ho Democrats 
propose running the South in the 
future.. Those whu leave AJ Lbihsippi 
now for the. wcjrt, will. have to do so 
after the style of the Arab, as threats 
hav.e already been mode against rail- 
roads carrying, emigrants .. west from 
that Suite. 

Is it possible that Amoricau citizens 
are not to allowed to exercise a 
guaranteed right iu Mississippi? 
W.c shall sea 



sayp ex- 
liotne to 
celebira- 
) rooms 
near so 
as when 



three colored-st''**'' »/\ mr... i a 



moerats 

> fl ERiC 



th tho. capital b 
contractors, di 

i 

then struck, a 
ngc-r than ei 
wjanted pay for- ten. 



besrde-itaeif. 

Otar- emancipation* h&s already 
passed into history. The etalwart 
men who led the van of freedom * 8 
armies in -the forum ainT'iu the field 
are gone. Garrison Sumner, Ged 
dings, Lovejoy, with ibeirr hosts of 
loadjtitors 

Upon us devolves fhewnrkoP con 
uet ing a-place ibdho seats of power, 
'ho brute force of the battle field 
ill not avail u* now. All issues* 
lave bee*.- retiKmded to- thfe arena of 
Itfclxite. ~ he bar nations, with its 
[intelligence, its wcali.lt^im? its philan- 
Itropy wails to hear up. 

Kansas is to-day tho Mecca of onr 
pilgmmi&p. Topeka by common 

consent 1ms bccorno tlio distributive 
point of the great' migratory move- 
ment. Around us is fast g/Uhering> 
a vast throng who nev(l intelligent, 
direction, to their* oflTbrts at locating. 

1 bon sands may yot come, who would 
succeed better elsewhere, ainLmany, 
remain away wJyo oi>ght to c cxwo/ 
oth of these cl&rises mast bo plainly 
md’ honestly ir>«ti acted. We occupy 
he vantage gj V \md of a Stato wh®*e- 
ichness- of soil, healthful cliruata 
ud unparalleled faoiritles for »gt*j; 
/ulUirc, mannfactore and the varied l 

industries, are dCsirnod to sustain a 

1X)U9 neo nfe. Bath 
')le 
e!r' 

fostering, care of education ..„u the 
pursuit of. wealth Like other races 
we have many interests to-be- eon- 
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A' number -of whito men were dii 
chjtrgod J frorrv-worlc on the capit 
<his tnoniing and* replaced by exub/ lip 
dusters — Topeka D&mocrut. N I tt/ft 

jYou.are mistaken. Mr. Democrat, 

T bo. whito stono. naasoa^ struck last 
fall^because tho cou tractors e-naployetl 
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A CALL 

Counties not represented in fhci 
State Convesation convened 12 ti 
Apiil.lSSO, at Topeka, are hAruby j„ 
vit oil to iiold rm o I oo ! ion lor Oik 
member to permanent State Excon 
live Committee, and forward nam 
and credentials la 

15. >v m . J’uiMLS. Socretarv 
Council Grove. Kan. 

J. ALLEN, Ciiai nmiH, S. E. C. 



j 



idovo close by be, ore He had time to 
shoot the second time. j.Hc followed, 
piS'Oi in one hand and stick in tie 
other. Tie was proven tod from 
shooting mo by the .storekeepers, 
Cartwright Bros- The following 
morning Mr- Habscll was lmed'SSS 
for using fire arms ia’, the coroora- 
tion, and was compelled to $500 bond 
to appear at the sext term of the Cir- 



6 



9> 



VS. 

n» 



2.00 

1.00 



STATE EXECUTIVE COM 
MITTJSE. 

Appointed by the State Con- 
vention'ot Colored Men. 



.T. ALLEN, Lynn Countv 



L W m PUL! ES, -Morris couifty 
llo.v, it. (j. PltlJl’E, Atchison ’ 
JOHN L. WALLER. Uou<'lft=s 
WM. L. EAGLE. SON, Shan- nee 
WM. D. L A .1. HAM. Leavenworth 
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aan 






-- * * ' • evil »> UtlU, 

W . A . A ET MU It, Wvandolto. 

,J ,W. FRENCH, Labette. 
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An Attempted Assassination: of a 

Colored Newspaper Correspondent. 

We clip from the Nashville (Tonn) 
Educator and Reformer, , tho follow- 
ing account of the attempt on Mr. 
Benjamin’s life. On Saturday, May 
1st, thej Washington Exodus came 
out With tuy article* On!. tho iollow- 
iug Friday, May 7th, the Decatu r 
News, Mr. Clarke Hansel!, leditor. 
ropublished my articlo, and in’ an ed- 



itorial, j gave the. article thei-bbare 



■ fa c ed lie calling ..in e ^“c o n.t e gjfp table. 

'Negro ibiscalj,' a Nortltei'tli l abojtiiitlrel 
w hose ■ {character was* latibminabie'; 
and w hoso words should not ! bo re- 



ied ; upon under do; ciijc urn stances, 

ii.49 

; p. Ls 1 ■* ■ • ■ ■ . 



ipERk: 1 , . f ,„ 



.|SlS3 3tC.J. CtC* 

? %V I I i wrote Mr. Hansel! « 



cuit Court for attempting my life. 
About the bond I was told by the 
Justice of the Peace. I did not see 
the warrant/ issued, nor did I know 
ho had a trial until the following 
Tuesday. On that day /Tuesday) I 
went to the Justice to takeout a war- 
rant, and ho told mo that Mr, Han- 
sel! bad been tried and had given 
bond for his appearance. 

Mr. Han soil claimed thftt his ob* 
joct. in trying to tako my life was, 
because I said in iny articlo to the 
‘•Exodus*’ that Southern editors were 
traitors and brokers unto the poace 
and prosperity of my moo. 

:s. Mr, Editor, I did say it, and 
say without fear of successful 
radiclion, that any and every 
g that may have a tendency to in 
jure tho colored man’s present and 
future progress finds way into tiio 
newspapers, but anything - that will 
bring the crimes of our oppressors 
before the public are forbidden pub- 
lication by the editors who .do not 
regard tho public duty imposed up- 
on them. Instead ' of justice and 
magnanimity 'those ’Southern odltors 
or traitors to' liberty, 1 and to peace 
and prosperity of a wronged and in- 
jured people] with all their learning 
and boasted progress, they sell them- 
$elve3 ? ^ 

f) o t /rn Qjp t . fett p/tipu i h i;:V j:- jf 

/ / /Bn^rof^ithe'. r o ad. er to j my ar t i - 
cies •.published in -the firslt • Second 
and third copies- of ••tho.r.‘‘'Exodn : si ’ 
That I was sh‘ot for | the cause al rea.fi y 

T \y ?! I* !* i ' f*r> ' vrtn Aft 1 i ( m* 
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y evo at 
cor Gi It, 
Fellows 



etc., etc. 



I wrote Mr. Uanscll a.’noto ‘telinig 
hint as he had assailed my character, 
that I demanded as an act of justice, 
that, he shall give me tho .'opportunity 
of vindicating my character in his 
next is>uc. He sent mo word -that 
“iie had no apology, nor aut-wer to 



give a 



•nigger.' 



Owing to the libelous I things that 
were said about mo in the Xesvs, I 
was scorned and lookkd upon with 
an eye of hatred by almost every 
while rnun and woman in Decatur. 

On Saturday morning, May Sib, 1 
wrote mi article to my white friends 
allowing them that I had been mis- 

iO 

represented by the Xe \vs aiuri was 
willing; t.o eho w the contrary of M r. 
HahscII’s editorial, but hcPwouid 
not give me an opportunity. II stuck 
iv copy pf Urn note I Ji:i 1 > scntjjto Mr. 
Mansell tbe day previous, oh the cor*, 
nor of •i'-tlie street so Unit evbry one 
could aeo that 1 demanded Ijaialicc 
and a vindication of my jeh iracter. 

f I ; , 

All .'this oeoured on Saturday 
>. 5. To-| m> timing ; I saw Mr. II :|n miilVii: iiuii 
dav. but. he saiil noLbiiigyt o jinr\ I 
halt beam told iHUVOVCIjf it M Vt iijhiV wa s 



l 



*Cr. 

, l\ s. 



Tuesday 

W. M. 



going to Kti.K.ux no;, 

JiV.d 



will de- 
^hccitv. 
n.ivCaii 



attention to it. About] ten o’clock 



Saturday night. 1 started home from 



a pO HC M 



§n mile 



a frieiidTs house, it •was. vetjv dar:<. 



That I was shot for tho cause already 
slated, I will refer )!ou Miv Editor, 1 
to cx Congressman p. Cl ; Sheets, J. 
II. Stuart, F.sq.-t h o] ; Jus t-i c e be f o i-o 
whom It was : tried, iniiil iMr. Todd, 

i l, j . ■ 

Mayor of . Decatur. j.I mjeroly makq 
these references to certify that what 
L have said is the truth. : 
Ilcepeclful-ly^ 

I?. C. O Benjamin’. 

— Washington Exodus. 1 j 
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hadies* and OeiiPs Fins; Sht.i»s a specially. 
The best suit (’iip. 1 * pest place in ttie 
Oily to fret Barcaiss. Call and be i 



convinced Unit whnfcwc *:vr in true.’ 
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[Successor if? Dutton <C Baker.] 
f>ncr;il Ager.t Tor r 9 *. 

THE ROYAL, ' 



e> 
take 






w 



1V.SS 



o 7 FT 7 ! 
1 fc • , - ' 



and' as IT got. opposito the store o! 



Sandling and ; Dawns, 

i **.* 

ma.lo .i leap troni his hi 



behind the store door, and btmu-k**me 



Mr, : 
1 i bar ! 



ti 



wise i l 



across j the head with 



is Pi near 
l . l a i d ;, o il 
•fl'e r c d a i 



cryicftsv 



•xaniitve 
lore; it xi 



reryi jfdst 
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W. ‘*>- 4 



cituj'hf tf;o stick ill on 



a s' 






licUriii^ ?ooistOi>v I !;)ok«- d*. a 



threeor four w hi I cni eu 



ards;uU with oiiu>!$ i 



com! i 
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a h:i 



whoiUj 1 recognized as Lieoh j 



a friend of H anscIT^; 



. , a ■ ■ a dj.* p : 

sti ok an d a la rt ed to; run , ’. { i M \% I { j n 



sell dl;e\v a pistolXand 
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id: 



1 let 



and fourth 



of ray 



j paAi lig .bet we;eu|kni^thi rd 
lrtlr :i ngers. t caring >1 i'no" side 



Third linger oil. i Ilirau.iiup- r 
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It Wi« Only One of Hl« Trick*. 



or . of all 
ise lie is 



Savannah 
first class lies 



fi her own,” as a 
1 thy city. 



Wr are p 
Key West, I 



eased to learn that the 
....... - , 1 hi., News, will soon be 

renUrgetl to i n eight solni^n (olio., 

'! .?HE telegiianlmra otril /i oua. n 



be Jat an eiid 
sir kefs ; hai 
the bosses 



the 



•T^sWith 
in pert a 



interior, 
iersf-iWeile 
Echo waste 



iss i 



t HE (ipoi- 
Jem rails! 



giii k'uklp-x and t tieii 
v ^ h c a r d s o i n e t h i n g 
IWv ; not'icejjji aco the last 
ie of T ie Eeno? they • are 
i;ting theii "holes,” ?Tia well- 



oui* 



The Peo 
Miss., 



battles, 
tht mselves 
the blow.” 



OU It fight 
tr ‘ • 



apliers strike seem to 
the backbone of the 
ing been broken by 



* pleasure tb it, we in* 
fi * kflkliix bosses 'In 
that their threatening 
i consigned to Tiih 
insket. 



le’s Adviser, of .Jack 



uiye 



We must 



no 



longer expect the whites to fight 



or ''They who would 
be tree 1 , must first strike 



I- 

1. 

I . 



It is Said tlint uivn is ru 
tilings (>n earth. Aacl beca 
vestal with that power he gein ton stiff, 
nud t he starch is knocked cldar out of 
liiiii in sonic way. or oilier. The jot heir 
day an Irishman was driving a curious 
look rug u:ule through one of the lanes 
of I liis-city, niid suddenly tho long-eared 
foil r-fiiotted beast came. to a h tit. The 
whip was put into motion and the reins 
were »ivrn a pull, lint ’twas in use, the 
aniuinT Would not. .stir.- A large crowd 
assembled to sec the fun. /.gain the 
whip came thundering down for about 
twenty times,- when the scene changed. 
The Irishman was picked up off the 
ground by a few bystanders and placed 
oil his feet. At a glance; the print of 
the mule’s hoof could be seen upon the 
Irish man’s forehead. After a little 
more trouble, the mule consented to 
proceed mi. hut' without! the aid of the 
whip. The- Irishman was asked on be- 
ing placed iif the wagon, by a short 
red headed fellow "are you injured, 
much''" ‘U no, its only his way,” 



manly and patriotic 
pelt* you and ; vo 
ten in t his military or 
the view o( puttin 
through the powei f 
well equipped and ( 
tiii in posit ion. to rat 
ra-iy threaten the so 
tiona of the Hepubli 
t*also full}* appro 
con fe red upon me b 
you nave chosen f'oi 
tion and with plftmsi 
tny name be pl.net 
honorary raeuibeish 
are organized and 
ceive it, I will take 
presenting the coip| 
I.am very tn 
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..._ >g ediiiii- is at. present 
/eling throngli the E.ist and 
8b for. tl ydbeijijfit of his health. 
R8^. ; .pf p i )>;: enemies j who mem i 
ibil ^fet. ll '..pi - a He Dost tjone t lixi *»'■»•> 
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He has Blood in his Ey a l 

A\l> SrKAKS AGAIN. 

C.\i to Nn 3. 

Not long $iuce, Thomas Locke, ** 
ciilt»rcil man, of Koiiiji, <!a., wcotouton 
Kinchafomuo creek to fish, near that 
city. lh\ Sunday lust he was found 
drowned, with bruises upon his person, 
which pr^vu that lie had been foully 
dealt w i tli. It is asserted that his death 
was caused by *i : Yigi lance Committee or 
Kuklux, wlio are scouring the woods in 
und. around tho city. 

Not long since, a white uian named 
Pounds, living near Sparta, shot a color- 
ed man dead, boeeuse he gave him back 
answers, .and so the villainous work 
gnes on in this state. The colored peo 
plo arc being murdered right apd 'left, 
tor almost nothing at all. Why, within 
tile part twelve months, nearly two** 
hundred colored 'people have beeu. in no 
oently killed in this State. Surely it 
niust bo stopped, and with, a veugence. 

( 7 b he ■; Con tin ucil) 

A Subscriber! 



[ We congratulatt 
A more respect ab 
than compose the . 
fantry cannot be fo 
all pf the first -fa-mi 
And* is an honor t 
'Bruce.— -E d. J 
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Grand Benef if Supper. 

I grand benefit supper will be 
.‘ii.iit Cliiiiliarn now hall, JVIon- 
-.11 Drift. Seivt ifr/l i lu. tl,u r . 



THE CORNER STONE., 
CHURCH Ri 

dn Saturday night 
or villain.?, tore away 
corner stone of Ashu 
"u (iwiime.tt street, 
and lobbed it of the 
relics and, all the mom 
in ; which amount is 
in the neighborhood 
Sunday morning folio 

one of the trustees, j 
pool, noticed a uuaibi 
a book or minute of. 
which he recognized, 
tendance at the layi 
stoj.ie iu 18 /i. lie iui’i 
investigation, which 
that the corner stone 
open and robbed of tin 
of its contents. It see 
or parties, who emiim 
rawled under the ch 
fide and worked upon 
aying fiat upon theii 
V’anterpool thiuks the! 
united bj a female. fi\ 
of the signs and instrim 
ing au ay the.brick No 
they could uot have dt 
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Cleveland Gazette 



Cass County, Tx. - Ku Klux Raid 



Volume: 04 

Issue Number: 12 

Page Number: 02 

Date: 11/06/1886 1 
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ovdjl jj Ku-K us raid 
af*ih«'?«j*w ijembers 
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The trouble ijafajfra Elfr fr" th< ' ■ 
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T . - , r : 5 w Mte popnljktioii 
It seems that .fnoradt, Wly 

white .brpte^! j that] id 

organized 1 tor thief a* jihsfihatipi 
poxiotu whitk piah|ir?i; and ' driving 
them out of' thoi indiftiW Hy 



AM ob- 

. .. , [driving 

.. . */ rtel AA ittify by jburning • 

their propertjy iahdwj Ming thim until ; 

* ’L it I 



ane n;^ro- 



■ . - • mf j !r ^ T ’ yi m 9 M fm) wiv u l|LI I 

they are willing^. «) h tout at h heavy 
aacrifiee. ;ColM|deai 4 i about twenty 
? maske|i ho ‘semeb]>p||VQ<jl DouglasBville 
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ohiohistory.org / The African American Experience in Ohio, 1850-1920 

Vi vtiu ut t ciygu j ^ u ouvit um * 

ument ! wni found !M iWny I papers 
were io the baxJ^a^fts*,- of j mme« 
of colored menj AUIwngli four polorci 1 
men, leaders, vfejjr'J&ted. eiiflfed pml 
beaten with g&n-lmtij*jsj thejrlAersist- 
cutty refused tytdeffl «fce 'fcbjectslof 1 tb > 
society ?TMri pi peri? Jvere k re 
turned to thp irj>ni Sryi the j^aifeec! 
raiders left thfcjvittn^ bhffled ih their 
raid.- .The, deCehjl yjhltib citizens a' 

DouojIassviUo, q^dsn pltri AtJmiaaL 

| ^ 9 since jiheid . jpeetinjs ami] 

| dcnoanced I thd^optr^ipcj whiei ihai 
served soraewh|dfjfo J^UskV the |xdite-- 
mentaroon* tjhfc I ibldibtf peopl x jrhc 
vow vengeance ;jf; {an^fdfther afrtef&t 
to pry into thoit) M fr, n,adb. | A- 
Cass Cohntjf has aj*opWat}(>n of iojoo, 
nearly twdnthirdp jif jmU is cdloied; 
any troiibld beHfeetn bSltckjsfnnd Whites 
in thnfi section ‘ rt'oild '.result seriously] 
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LOCAL 

Mias Carrie Porter is very sink. 

Room 6 for rent. No. 15 Elaworth St. 

Bethel Liter ary Society closed for the 
eeason. 

Elder Cbas. Williams is very ill this 
week. 

Attend toe South Calvary Literary 
next Monday evening. 

Mrs. Mattie Taylor has almost recov- 
ered from her recent illness, 

Mr. Wm. Miller has one the neat- 
est barber shops on the west side. 

L. D. S. Christy has returned to the 
city for treatment under Dr. S. A. 
Elbert. 

Mias Maria Yeager, of California, is 
. the guest of Miss Bell Stone, 227 N. 
Meridian Si. 

For fine and substantial ; boots and 
shoes go to Mr. M, Hanson's, 440 S. 
Meridian St. 

Mrs, N. A. Ward, wife of iour pi 
patrolman, haa been: seriously ill, 

' scent at thie writing. 

ERLC ; fail to attend the Odd Fi 
piuuiu and excursion to Clayton, 

20. It will be the picnic of t!he season. 



will play the Wet l Had Ciub, of St. 
Louis, in that city to-morrow ami Mon 
day. The St. Louis l' I lib must hustle to 
brat them. * 



confined, sought unt her footman lover, 
and married him. They settled in Kov 
no. and were only recently discovered 
there, living in abject poverty. 
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A game haa been arranged between 
the “Hoosier Blackstockings’' and the 
‘ Whens" of this city aj. the hall park 
next Thursday June 5th st 3:50 p. m 
Admission 25 cents. The When club is 
one of the strongest in the city league 
and as the Blackstorkings are the best 
colored ball tossere in the State mnch 
interest is centered in the game. Every- 
body will be there. Don't miss it. 



CIRCUS DAY 

Striking; Features of the 4-l*aw nnd 
••Wild West” Shows. 



One of tho most remarkable and 
unique of the characters that have re- 
cently visited America is a native Ks- 
quitnan woman named Olaf Kraver. 
She is a little being, 40 inches tall, dark 
complexion and golden hair. She left 
Greenland, her home, fifteen years ago 
on a dog sledge, reaching Iceland, in. 
search of education. From there she 
reached in time Manitoba, and thence 
Wisconsin. She lectnreB in tolerable 
English cn the domestic lif* of the 
Arctic North. This is the first appear- 
ance of a descendant of the cave dwel- 
lers as a lecturer among A» yana. 
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As circus day approaches, interest in 
the coming exhibition of the great Fore- 
paugh and “Wild West” shows in In- 
dianapolis, Monday, June* 3, increases 
and the excitement in YouDg American 
circles expands. The reports of the big 
Bhow’s success this year have been so 
general, and the leading features have 
produced so great a sensation etsewher. 
that public interest has been aroused to 
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The chiefs in the Iasi Zulu revolt have 
been tried by the British Government 
and sentenced with a severity which is 
denounced by the entire press. After 
the departure of Cetywayo, his son, 
Dioizulu, who succeeded him, being 
stopped in his operations against his 
hereditary enemy, Usibepu, drifled inio 
hostilities with the English. and hood, 
upon the advice of Bishop Colenso ana 
his daughter, surrendered himsUf to 
r.hrt fliiDH authorities. He has now been 

lonment. 



We carry a in II linenf Watches 



Gold Pens. Collar Buttons. Cuff 1 



a oil silverware of every kind a 
criptino. i Uir ratrB will pWb* al 
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SOMK DAILY OR KATHKR NIGHTLY OCCTRKKNfKS IN THK SOl'TH. 



lowever, by ban- 
^by appealing to 
101 * by represen t- 
uth a race preju- 
s strong in !the 
n will never be 
look the facts 
^ and admit that 
is precisely the 
•th that it is in 
alis Sentinel. 



harles S. Morris 
5 . Ky. . before the 
Association last 



i the theme. ;-Ts 



3rly and magni- 
mdience sat and 
.he almost inees- 
oquence, we felt 
•sed a Grady as its 
[orris. ! 



Che Freeman kvill 

letter from L&w- 

^ I 

foi k moral. 

'of the 



t hiaifeifftiiBifliaia >A 

V " m tiisO 



con- 

•t/yhAs nf tVia 



rebel army as teamsters, servants, 
cooks, etc., held a Confederate reunion 
at Jacksonville. Ala., last week. 



built up the best congregation in the 
city. As a minister he is elouqent and 
captivating. Possessing tact and busi- 
ness methods of a very high ordor. he 
has proven himself a financial as well 
as spiritual leader. As an evidence of 
his ability as a leader and the esteem 
in which he is held, we have only to ’age monthly deposit is now $ 14 . nun. 
mention a few of the positions of honor 1 
which lie has held: 



live Capital Saving Hank, establish- 
ed in Wasnington last October, lias 
four hundred depositors. The aver- 



Huntsville. Ala., has a loloreil jus- 
Vice President of the Convention of ■ tice of the peace, viz.. J. J. Smith, 
the Northwestern States and Territo- | who is president of the Huntsville 
l *ies. Trade Company, owned by colored 



Vice President for Indiana of the 
Foreign Mission Convention of the U. 
S. A., and Life Member of the same. 

Member of the Executive Board of 
the American National Baptist Con- 
vention. 

Recording Secretary of the Ameri- 



can Baptist Association. 

President of tb 
of the Guadal 
Tex., and 
•Pastor of the ; 
of .this city. 



men. 



Mrs. Millie Thomas, of Hopkinsville. 
Ky.. died last week at the age of 110 
years. She was the mother of four- 
teen children: the oldest is ninety 

vears old. 
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fi. K. of K. ik S. : J. \Y. King. I 
S. A. Richardson, (i. K.: C. K. 
in son. G. M. of K. : Massis McK 
L .: H. K. Tailor. G. M. ai A.: 
Willigms. I. (i.: Alva Curtis. < ). 

The roll was called and th*- me 
answered to their names. The 
Chancellor then appointed tin. 
mil tee on credentials, whieh \va? 
frey. Osborne. Goff. Kirhardso 
King. Th** lodge was then do 
at ease until! 7 ::»o p. nv. 

Evening Session: — Tin* rum 
reported. Sir J. Will King, frnn 
Era. Lodge. No. !>. Kansas City. 
W i Ilium Moon. Damon Lodge ! 
St. Louis. C K. Robinson. Exc 
No. :L St. Louis. (). M. Wood. A 
City. No. 4. St. Louis. C. W. Wii 
Pride of the West. No. 1. St. I 
Six Sirs was recommended for J 
degree as follows: Robert The 

laud City No. 4: C. K. * 
William A. Fisher and Ro.;e 
mdrews. of Excelsior No. :L Wi 
loore and Limus Bell. of Damon 
ifter calling the roll the degr 
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